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The Columbia 

By SYDNEY 

OR GENERATIONS American tourists have been 
going to Europe, returning filled with enthusiasm 
of one who has seen many and beautiful things. 
Those among them fortunate enough to have 
viewed the beauties of France and of Britain 
from the comfortable seat of a touring car, or to have looked 
down from the heights of the mountain roads of Switzerland 
and Italy, have told us of 
the splendid roads of those 
countries, and filled us with 
a desire to speed over their 
smooth highways ourselves, 
to enjoy the thrill of such 
rides, such roads and such 
scenery. 

European roads have al- 
ways been held up to us 
as examples of road building 
supreme. We have been told 
that they have been a hun- 
dred, yes, several hundred 
years in the building; that 
generations of road builders 
have created something un- 
dreamed of for Americans, 
creations hardly to be aspired 
to. 

Then again, we have for 
generations been fed upon 
the stories of the beauties of 
the homely scenery of Britain 
and the magnificient and 
awe-inspiring splendors of 
the continent, with its great 
snow-capped mountains, its 
valleys and lakes, and all 
those things which go to 
make up the beauties of the 
great outdoors. 

We have been preached 
to and talked to, and some 
of us have been almost con- 
vinced that we had nothing 
at home to equal in magnificence the beauties of Europe. 

“See America First” 

That was not so many years ago. But latterly, for a decade 
or so, Americans have come to realize that there is in the United 
States scenery more beautiful, more inspiring and more accessible 
than anything possessed across the water. Travel associations, 
railroads and the Federal Government have told us through 
beautiful literature, by photographs, through moving pictures 
and other ocular means, of the Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, 
Glacier National Park, Californians have been duly impressed 
and duly loyal, as becomes Californians, with the beauties of 
the Yosemite and the magnificence of her giant redwoods, the 
Splendors of Tahoe and the wonders of King’s River Canyon. 


R iver Highway 

B. VINCENT 

But still people, mostly eastern people, continue to go to 
Europe ; they continued enthusiastic about things abroad and 
could not, or would not, believe the stories of beautiful America. 
A few ventured to the great West, seeking verification of the 
statements of persons who had seen and returned home enthu- 
siastic over what they had encountered in the Rockies, the Coast 
Range and the Cascades; for, after all, it is our mountains 

which hold the grandeurs, 
the pinnacles of our own 
who had been fortunate 
enough to have been “on 
the other side” and, seek- 
ing “new worlds to conquer,” 
had made the great venture 
into the Far West, were not 
slow to make comparisions, 
and generally, doubtless, with 
favorable result, so far as 
American scenery was con- 
cerned. 

War Brings Appreciation 
of Home 

But, withal, travel at home 
had been sadly neglected, un- 
til the outbreak of the great 
European war shut off that 
objective of the tourist, with 
the result that in recent 
years the great scenic assets 
of the Pacific Coast have 
been more appreciated and 
more widely talked of. We 
slowly but surely are reaping 
the reward of years of per- 
severance, years of patient 
waiting for “the day” when 
American people would wak? 
up and become enthusiastic 
over the things at home rath- 
er than the things abroad. 

Oregon and Washington 
have realized more slowly on 
their scenic assets than has California. This was but natural, 
California, especially southern California, has been the mecca of 
eastern tourists for a number of years. That part of our sister 
state to the south has builded a wonderful business. Still farther 
northward Oregon, with equally as good, and in some respects 
more wonderful scenery has had comparatively little of the tour- 
ist business, and Washington has had less. But a great change 
is taking place. Oregon is becoming better and better known 
for a rugged beauty, for her splendid fishing and hunting and 
for her wonderful climate. 

How a Highway Advertises a State 

“How,” you may ask, “has this been brought about?” 

There is but one answer — the Columbia River Highway, the 




Multnomah Falls, second highest fall in America, 725 feet high 
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The bridges along the Columbia River Highway are beautiful architecturally. 
They are reinforced concrete. No two alike. 


most wonderful roadway in all America, if not in the world; 
the most perfect example of road enginneering skill extant. 

But a mere road is not all. Such a surface easily can be made 
almost anywhere in the United States. That is not a secret. The 
answer lies in the fact that the Columbia River Highway is the 
key which opens the door to the treasure box of the beauties and 
impelling grandeurs, of the gorge of the mighty Columbia River. 

Without doubt, the Columbia River Highway is the best ad- 
vertised road in the United States. Its fame is being spread 
by all w r ho have been fortunate enough to traverse its one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles length of hard surfaced pavement, 
and who viewed its rugged frame from many points of vantage, 
or gazed up and down the mighty Columbia, and over into the 
mountains of the State of Washington for sixty or eighty miles, 
and sometimes for greater distances.. No one who has seen it 
will ever forget. Time cannot erasjgfrotn memory its magnifi- 
cient and rugged beauty. It will rffnain with one forever, as 
a beautiful dream. 

1 wish I could “begin at the beginning” and tell the early 
history of travel along the banks of the Columbia, of the early 
means of communication between the wonderful Willamette 
Valley and the great “Inland Empire” 
east of the Cascades; of the hardships 
endured by those splendid men and wo- 
men who, heeding the stories of Lewis 
and Clark, wended their way from the 
eastern country, and pioneered the way 
for the generation of today. It is a tale 
filled with romance, with suffering and 
hardship, but nevertheless replete with 
incidents showing the fortitude and 
faith of the early pioneers, justified, as 
time has proved and is evidenced in 
the magnificieflt development of the 
present day. Space will not permit of 
the full story, so I will leap over time, 
as it were, to the beginning of the work 
on the wonderful highway, no longer 
a dream of the dim future, but a reality 
of the present, a thing tangible, an ob- 
ject attained. 


Multnomah County (Portland) engaged 
Samuel C. Lancaster, a noted engineer, 
to make surveys for a road from Port- 
land to the eastern line of Multnomah 
County. Mr. Lancaster, anticipating the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, sought to- 
have the fifty-miles stretch of road com- 
pleted before the great travel to San 
Francisco, a fair portion of which Port- 
land expected to get, either coming from 
or going to the exposition. Mr. Lan- 
caster and the County Commissioners 
decided that the best modern practice 
should be followed in building a road 
suited to the times, the traffic and the 
place, such a road to have a minimum 

width of twentv-four feet, and a maxi- 

. & 

mum grade of five per cent. 

The work was accomplished and Mr. 
Lancaster had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the official opening on July 6, 
1915. 

Thus the first great section of the 
Columbia River Highway was thrown 
open to the public. But that is not all. 
There is another and larger stretch of the highway, extending 
from Portland to the Pacific, a distance of one hundred and ten 
miles, which is solidly paved, and paving of the upper highway 
has been completed to Hood River, a distance of seventy miles, 
and is to be continued eastward this year. Eventually the high- 
way w'ill be paved to the Oregon-Idaho state line. 

Most of the readers of this article have seen large orchard- 
areas in full bloom, but there is always something charming 
in the sight, and each spring I, for one, feel the call to go to 
Hood River, or some other orchard section in Oregon, to get 
a whiff of the perfumed air and to drink deeply of the beauti- 
ful sight. This year was no exception, so with a few friends- 
I started out from Portland to drive to Hood River. 

Automobile Club House on the Way 

It was a beautiful spring morning. The air was cool, the- 
earth was moist from the showers of the night, and all creation 
was fresh and gay. We left the noise of the city behind and, 
speeding smoothly out Sandy Boulevard, through the little town 
of Troutdale and over Sandy River Bridge, along the banks 
of the river, past an occasional house, and always under shadow 


Opened for Exposition Travel 

Actual work on the Columbia River 
Highway was begun in August of 1903, 
when the County Commissioners of 


A beautiful stretch of the Highway, Mt. Hood in the distance. 



mm. 


of the rocky bluffs which top this section of the highway, we 
arrive at the Portland Automobile Club. There we stopped 
for a few minutes to admire the beautiful spot chosen by the 
club for its country home. 

Leaving the club, we continued our journey eastward, climbing 


by admirable grades to the crest of the first real eminence on the 
eastward trip to Chanticleer, where the first beauties of the 
Columbia River Gorge burst upon us. In front, on the right 
and high up, rose the foothills of Mount Hood, and on the left, 
hundreds of feet below, swept the mighty Columbia, up whose 


A typical stretch of the Columbia River Highway 














The Highway in places is cut from the solid rock* 



) ^ 






Mitchell Point Tunnel, one of the greatest engineering feats in the 
world, containing five windows, cut through solid rock, overlooking 
the Columbia River, second largest river in U. S. 


scenery marks every foot of the distance 
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The Double Figure Eight 

But let us proceed. Winding slowly downward to water level,, 
we pass over a unique piece of engineering. Sweeping through, 
a forest of stately timber, doubling back upon itself five times, 
to keep the grade within a maximum of five per cent, the high- 
way engineer created a double figure eight, which covers in an 
area of forty acres a distance of approximately one mile. This 
feature of the great highway is always impressive. It is typical, 
of the skill which governed the entire highway construction. 

Next we come to Latourell Bridge, a splendid structure, consis- 
ting of three arches eighty feet in length, the center span being, 
one hundred feet high. Here again should be noted the pains- 
taking care of Engineer Lancaster. At this point is a splendid 
waterfall, Latourell, whose sparkling waters fall two hundred 
and twenty-four feet into a splendid pool at the base of an over- 
hanging cliff. The beautiful concrete bridge was located to afford 
the best view' of the waterfall. The basaltic background of the 
falls is perpendicular, the erosions of time creating an unusual 
formation. 


St. Peter’s Dome one of the most remarkable formations in the 

world. 

valley for a score of miles we gazed as we proceeded on our 
journey. 

From Chanticleer we proceeded slowly to Crown Point. The 
air w'as delightful, the views so splendid that we decided to 
drive “under wraps” as a horseman might put it. Following 
the splendid straightways and rounding the graceful curves of 
the highway, we reached Crown Point, without doubt the most 
beautiful spot upon any highway in America. From its emi- 
nence, some seven hundred and fifty feet above the Columbia 
River, we gazed upon one of the most beautiful panoramas 
imaginable. 

Wonderful Crown Point Panorama 

From this wonderful spot one is made fully to realize the 
“Columbia River and its immediate en- 
vironment abound in scenic splendor” 
and that the widely extolled grandeurs 
of the Rhine suffer by comparison with 
this majestic river, the most beautiful 
on this continent. 

On the crest of Crown Point has been 
erected by the people of Multnomah 
County, one of the most unique and 
beautiful building in America. Noth- 
ing like it has been attempted anywhere 
else in this country, so comparison with 
/other buildings would be futile. It was 
erected as a memorial to the pioneers 
of Oregon and cost $100,000, It serves 
as an observation point, rest house and 
shelter for thousands of tourists who 
ride over the highway. It is fittingly 
named “Vista House.” 

From its broad steps, or from its ob- 
servation tower, or from the hard-sur- 
faced roadway, thirty-five feet in width, 
which surrounds it, enclosed by a stone 
parapet four and a half feet high, upon 

which are mounted electroliers, may be 

J \ ista 


“Playground of the Fairies” 

Soon we are in Shepperd’s Dell, the “Playground of the 
Fairies,” presented to the City of Portland by George Shepperd. 
Here a white arch of concrete bridges a chasm one hundred and 
fifty feet wide and one hundred and forty feet deep. The road- 
way is cut out of solid rock. Directly east of the “dell” are four 
prominent domes of basalt, beautiful in their gigantic propor- 
tions. The most prominent of these is Mushroom Rock, around 
whose base the road wends its way on to Bridal Veil, one of the 
finest of the highway falls, whose beauty, however, has in a: 
measure been marred by the demands of commerce, a great 
lumber mill utilizing a portion of the waters. 

The falls is located on the river side of the highway, just 
before a wide turn, and for this reason sometimes is missed by 
tourists. Those, however, who know of its presence, if the 
traffic permits, sometime violate traffic regulations and drive- 
close to the west wall of the road and there view the falls,, 
a goodly stream passing onward into the Columbia. 

And now we pass Coopey and Dalton Falls. To my mind; 






House, 700 feet above the Columbia Riv£r, on the Highway.. 


seen a number of the most interesting of the Columbia River 
scenic points, including Rooster Rock, Castle Rock, The Sunken 
Forest, Table Mountain, Cape Horn, Lone Rock and Silver 
Star. Across the river, one may look far into that section of' 
southern Washington and on to the farms which dot a large 
portion of the area within the scope of the eye. 
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■Coopey Falls is one of the finest on the highway route, but it is 
located some distance back from the road up a precipitous can- 
_yon, and like Bridal Veil, may be missed by those making their 
first journey over the highway. Dalton Falls, nearby, also is 
'very beautiful, especially in the spring when water is plentiful. 

Glancing upward at this point one will see Angel's Rest, 
fifteen hundred feet high, upon the crest of which Charles 
-Coopey, one of the projectors of the highway, has erected a large 
flagpole, from which in the summer season, the Stars and Stripes 
fling out to remind the tourist that he is still in the good old 
U. S. A. and not in some ethereal region which he, in the joy 
-of his highway' trip, might readily imagine himself. 

Series of Beautiful Waterfalls 

What shall I say of Wahkeena Falls, our next stopping place; 
"Wahkeena Falls is located in Benson Park, as also is Multnomah. 
Benson Park was the gift to Portland of S. Benson, one of the 
most active of the group of men whose energy and wisdom 
brought about the construction of the Columbia River Highway. 
Wahkeena (Indian for “most beautiful”) is another spectacular 
fall, its waters winding down a precipitous and tortuous course 
for four hundred feet. A winding trail leads up to a bridge 
which spans the cascades. Back of the main falls, but not in 
tsight, are a number of other beautiful, but lesser, falls. 

And now we come to the most beautiful of all the falls on the 
Columbia River Highway, Multnomah, the “queen of all Ameri- 
can cataracts,” whose source is the famous Larch mountain, and 
whose waters drop in a series of falls down into the Columbia 
River. The upper fall is about seven hundred feet in height. 
Its waters fall, almost silently, into a great circular basin, which 
in turn surrenders its waters to another fall of seventy feet, 
thence cascading under a short bridge and on to unite with the 
waters of the Columbia. Just above the cascade which connects 
the two falls is “Benson Bridge,” a wonderful structure, high 
in the air, from which may be had a splendid view of the falls. 
Multnomah Falls is claimed by some to be the second highest 
falls in the United States. All things considered, it undoubtedly 
is the most beautiful, not for the volume of water it carries, but 
because of the wondrous beauty of the surroundings. “Too 
beautiful to be real” is almost a stereotyped comment regarding 
this most enchanting “Dream Garden.” 

Two miles farther on we come to Oneonta Gorge, a preci- 
pitous canyon, in some places but a few feet wide, leading to 
a beautiful fall, a mile back from the highway. The falls is 
ninety feet high. It is unfortunate that it cannot be seen from 
the road, but the beauties and marvels of Oneonta Gorge itself 
more than compensate the tourist for the seclusion of the falls. 

Horsetail Falls, two-tenths of a mile beyond Oneonta, is one 
hundred and eighty feet high and crashes into a pool at its 
base with a roar. It is within a few feet of the highway. It 
has a distinctive beauty and is appropriately named, truly hav- 
ing the appearance of the beautiful tail of an Arabian horse. 

And now Cathedral Rock and St. Peter’s Dome come into 
view. Is there anything like St. Peter’s in all America? I 
hazard a guess in the negative. This wonderful monolith is the 
great Guardian of the Columbia, with Cathedral Rock and 
a company of others to keep watch until the end of time. The 
rugged beauty of St. Peter's is truly marvelous. The eminence 
seems well named. There is something inspiring, something 
ethereal about it. It lends to the surroundings, a some- 
thing indescribable. 

Just here, looking toward the Washington shore, one may 
have a “close up” of Beacon Rock, commonly called “Castle 
Rock” because it has, from a distance, the appearance of a castle. 
Beacon Rock was given its name by those first great American 
explorers of the Oregon country, Lewis and Clark. It was long 
considered insurmountable but its owner, Henry J. Biddle, at 
great expense, has constructed a trail around it, that visitors 
may climb to its peak eight hundred feet above the Columbia. 

We now come to a wonderfully interesting place, the great 
fish hatchery at Bonneville^ conducted by the Fish and Game 


ethereal about it. It lends to the surrounddings, a something 
Commission of Oregon. It is the largest producer of salmon in 
the world, each season witnessing the propagation of millions 
of fish, which are released in the waters of the Columbia and 
other streams of Oregon. 

The Columbia is recognized as the greatest fishing stream in 
the world, having, since commercial fishing commenced in the 
sixties, produced over one hundred millions of dollars of Royal 
Chinook salmon, one of the finest food fishes known. 

The visitors at the hatchery are shown every courtesy. The 
process is fully explained, and in the proper season one may see 
the development of the fish from the egg to the six-months-old 
fish which are given their freedom, to return to the Columbia 
four or five years later to become food for man. In the open 
ponds may be seen thousands of trout of all sizes. They some- 
times are fed for the gratification of visitors making a wonder- 
ful sight. 

But we must go to Eagle Creek, the most beautiful mountain 
stream tributary to the Columbia River. Here is a wonderful 
natural park, a Federal Reserve, which is turned over to cam- 
pers in the summer season. Eagle Creek is a splendid fishing 
stream. 

We have had forty-five miles of the most perfect of road- 
ways. It was with some reluctance that we left beautiful 
Eagle Creek, and continued to Cascade Locks, where the great 
Government locks, permitting steamers to avoid the Cascades, 
are located. Their wild racing makes safe navigation impos- 
sible, but the crashing of the w r aters over the precipitous rocks 
well repays one for the half-mile which one must travel off the 
main highway to witness. It is a wild spot. Here in the proper 
season one may see the Indians fishing for salmon, an exciting 
sport which causes the heart to beat a little faster, even for 
the onlooker. 

Here one may hear some reference to the “Bridge of the 
Gods ” At the Cascade of the Columbia, a natural bridge once 
spanned the great river. This is attested by geologists and 
borne out bv Indian legend. The bridge was of basaltic rock 
and its ruins now lie in the bed of the river, obstructing its 
flow and impeding navigation. The story of the great bridge 
is beautifully told in Batch’s "Bridge of the Gods.” The Indian 
legend, at least one of them, is to the effect that Sahale, the 
Great Spirit, raised the Cascade Mountains “to separate the 
Klickitat tribe of the north from the Multnomah nation in the 
Willamette Valley of the west, but for convenience sake he 
created the great Tomanowas Bridge (Bridge of the Gods), 
under which the waters of the Columbia flowed. On this bridge 
he stationed Loowit, made young and beautiful because of her 
faithfulness and benevolence, whose duty it was to maintain 
a fire — the only fire in the world — which she gave to the Indians. 
All Indian chiefs fell deeply in love with this maiden and as 
a result Klickitat from the north and Wiyeast from the south, 
with their warriors, entered upon a desperate war, ravaged 
the land and brought on misery and wretchedness. Then the - 
Great Spirit in his wrath broke down the Tomanow-as bridge 
and put to death the beautiful Loowit and the rivals Klickitat 
and Wiyeast. But in commemoration of their former noble and 
beautiful lives he reared snow-capped monuments; over the 
maiden Loowit, Mount St. Helen ; over Wiyeast, the spire of 
Mount Hood, and above Klickitat, the great dome of Mount 
Adams. Thus the Bridge of the Gods was destroyed and the 
silent sentinels of the Columbia created.” 

Leaving the Cascades and their roar, and dash and foam, 
its memories and traditions, we proceed to Mitchell Point, where 
was cut through the mountain the world’s greatest scenic tunnel. 

It is three hundred and eighty-five feet in length and has five 
great windows overlooking the wide expanse of the Columbia, 
and from which also may be had splendid views of the moun- 
tains on the Washington side of the river. Also, if one is 
fortunate, one may see on the Washington side, occasionally, 
one of the famous “one hundred car” freight trains passing 
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down the North Bank Railroad to Portland and going through 
five tunnels at one time. 

The Mitchell Point tunnel is destined to become more famous 
than the Axenstrasse of Switzerland. It is attracting the atten- 
tion of engineers the world over. It was necessary, to pre- 
serve the fixed grade of the Columbia River Highway. It is 
cut through the rock one hundred feet above the railroad 
tracks of the Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation 
Company. 

And now we are approaching our journey’s end. Hood River, 
renowned for its apples, for its beautiful location, for the culture 
of its people (the “University of apple culture”) is in sight. 
Already the perfume of the blossoms is in the air. Soon an 
orchard comes into view. Its trees are laden with beautiful 
blossoms, giving promise of the harvest of Spitzenbergs or 
Newtons or the other popular varieties in the fall. We drive 
on through the city and then over the “sky line” around the 
wonderful valley. Everywhere are apple blossoms. Nowhere 
in the world can a more beautiful blossom season be enjoyed. 
No prettier valley lies in God’s outdoors. Framed in wonder- 
ful timberclad uplands, -with Mt. Hood in all its majesty in the 
background, the turbulent Hood River cutting its way through 
the center of the picture, the Hood River Valley offers a scene 
of unusual beauty and grandeur. 

Mt. Hood never appeared more attractive than on this beauti- 
ful day. Crowning the splendid valley, the great mountain lifts 
its snow-capped peak far into the eternal blue, towering above 
the shadows of the foothills, inviting the seeker of quiet, of the 
magnificient, or of adventure to ascend its heights, to view its 
eight great glaciers whose snow and ice fields furnish water 
to the surrounding country, and to the city of Portland, sixty 
miles west. 

We could not resist the appeal, and fully realized that it was 
early in the season and that we might not find mine host, Homer 
Rogers, ready to receive guests at Mount Hood Lodge, we 
determined to “take a chance.” The “Lodge” is now an occa- 
sional stopping place for mountaineering parties during the 
winter and early spring, and of course, throughout the summer. 
I particularize because Mr. Rogers also conducts “Cloud Cap 
Inn”»over three thousand feet higher up the mountain, where 
the season is shorter. The elevation at Mount Hood Lodge is 
twenty-eight hundred feet. 

The road were surprisingly good for so early in the season 
and after a ride of about an hour and a half through a delight- 
ful country we reached the Lodge. Fortunately our friend 
Homer was “at home.” He received us royally, as the first 
automobile guests of the year. The season had just opened, 
but guests had not begun to arrive, so we sat down to a real 
“homey” dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Rogers. We had not long 
to stay, but we “lazied” around, and “picked up” many 
interesting things as we scanned the great mountain with power- 
ful glasses. 

Some day Mount Hood will be a great resort mountain of 
the west. It is a “twelve months” mountain. Mount Hood 
Lodge is always open six months in the year, and as the wonders 
of the mountain become better known to travellers, it will re- 
main open all year to accommodate guests. Cloud Cap Inn, 
of course, will always have a shorter season, because of its 
elevation, but “the most accessible mountain in America” surely 
is coming into its own. Space is too short, and words of mine 
are inadequate fittingly to describe its beauties. 

It is the unusual which lingers longest as a recollection of 
occasions and places. To one who visits or lives in the great 
Pacific Northwest, the land of agreeable surprises, a trip to 
Mount Hood stands out as a pinnacle of pleasure. With 
the Columbia River route supplying its scenic pathways from 
Portland, equally by highway, rail and water for three-fourths 
of the distance, then branching off through the beautiful Hood 
River Valley to the forest -clad hills beyond, the trip to Oregon’s 
grand old snow peak is but a fitting proloque to a vacation 
period spent at Mount Hood Lodge or at Cloud Cap Inn. 


Alphonse Edmond Beauchene 

Alphonse Edmund Beauchene was born in St. Christolph, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, on June 5, 1877, coming to the 
United States with his parents when about a year old and 
attended the Rhode Island Institute for the Deaf. His- 
wife is a graduate of the Horace Mann School of Boston, 
Mass. 

He was formerly a baseball player of note and of late 
years took delight in accepting engagements to umpire 
semi-professional games. 

While residing in Boston several years ago, he organized 
and became president of the Commontvealth Athletic Club, 
composing mostly of deaf young men. Later, going to- 



ALPHONSE EDMOND BEAUCHENE 


Providence, R. I., he accepted a position with the Brown- 
and Sharpe Manufacturing Company, in the sewing ma- 
chine department and at once became active in the inter- 
ests of the deaf and was initiated into Providence Division 
No 43, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf early in the 
year 1917 and served as its president in 1920 and again 
1921. He was elected a delegate to represent Providence- 
Division at the coming convention of the N. F. S. D. in 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Beauchene is also president of the St. Francis Xavier 
Socitey for the Deaf, a very flourishing organization with 
a large membership, having been elected for the third 
consecutive term. In the fall of 1920, he started a move- 
ment towards the establishing of a Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Catholic Deaf of New England and through the ef- 
forts of Rev. Peter A. Foley, the chancellor of the Diocese 
of Providence, it met with the hearty co-operation of the 
Rt. Rev. William A. Hickey. D. D., bishop of Providence 
and of the bishop of the Diocese of Fall River, Mass. 

Recently, the magnificent residence known as “Castle- 
wood” including a park which contains approximately 
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13 acres of land in Newport, R. I., where Mrs. Edith 
Evelyn Hannan made her summer home up to the time 
■of her decease was purchased by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Hickey for the Mercy Home and School for Orphans of 
Newport and it is proposed to divert a part of it for the 


Home for the Aged and Infirm Catholic Deaf. The 
property is ideally situated on the crest of the hill and com- 
mands a view of all approaches to Narragansett Bay, the 
Naval Training Station and other government stations 
established in Narragansett Bay. 


Distinctive Features of Schools for the Deaf 

No. 15— The Texas School 


By TROY E. HILL T5 


(Before I start this write-up, I wish to acknowledge with thanks 
the assistance given me in securing the pictures, and data for this 
article, to Messrs. W. M. Rives, and A. O. Wilson, both instructors 
at the Texas School, also I wish to thank Messrs. Pope and Poter 
for their kindness in giving me the opportunity to write the article 
about the Texas School for the Deaf, my Alma Mater.) 

IKE many of the other States in the Union, Texas, 
was quick to realize the necessity of having a se- 
parate school for the education of the deaf chil- 
dren of the biggest state in the Union, but it was 
not until 1856 that provision for a school was 
made by the State Legislature. 

Gov. Pease, appointed Wm. E. Jones, James M. Litten, Fran- 
ces M. Duffan, I hos. Green and Edward Fontain, as a Board 
■of Trustees, who were to select a site, appoint a superintendent 
and see to various other matters pertaining to the establish- 
ment of the “Deaf and Dumb Asylum" as it was then called. 

On the 15th of September, 1856, the new Board of Trustees 
held a meeting and passed the following resolutions: 

‘‘1st. Resolved, That the School of the Texas Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum be opened and go into effect on the 1st day of 
January, 1857” 

“2nd. Resolved, That the Secretary of the Board carry on 
-correspondence with the Principals of other Deaf and Dumb 
-Asylums in the North in relation to employing a superinten- 


dent, teachers, and to obtain information as to the best methods 
to follow." 

The Board then sent a deaf man named Matthew Clark to 
Fayette, Washington and Grimes Counties, for the purpose of 
looking up the deaf children in these counties and arranging 
with their parents to have them sent to school. 

The Board rented the premises of Dr. S. K. Jennings, located 
about one mile from the city of Austin upon a hill, to the 
south of the city, which site was later purchased, and which 
together with other tracts bordering it now is the permanent 
location of “The Texas School for the Deaf.” 

Matthew Clark was appointed the first teacher, and on the 
second day of January, 1857, the Texas School opened with 
three pupils, all of whom were boys. Before the first year was 
over the number had increased to 11, among whom was one 
girl who later grew up to be the best loved deaf lady, in the 
State of Texas, and who did more to mold the character of 
the pupils of the Texas School for the Deaf, than any other per- 
son connected with the school, during the entire history. She 
was Miss Emily Lewis. Miss Lewis not only became a teacher, 
but for a while was principal of the school under Supt. McCul- 
loch. She continued as a teacher of the school from 1864 un- 
til 1913, with only a short time missing from her work during 
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SUPT. FELIX B. SHUFORD, M.D. 


this entire period of 49 years. Miss Lewis went to her Hea- 
venly reward on January 25th, 1917. 

Prof. Jacob Van Nostrand was appointed Superintendent, 
coming to the Texas School from the New York Deaf and 
Dumb Institution. Prof. Van Nostrand, being an experienced 
teacher of the deaf continued as superintendent for a period of 
nineteen years during which time the school made rapid strides 
and was fast becoming one of the largest in the United States. 

Since the opening of the Texas School, there has been a total 
of thirteen superintendents in charge of the school. Below is 
a list of their names, and terms of office: 

SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. Van Nostrand 1857 — 1876 

Henry E. McCulloch 1876 — 1879 

John S. Ford 1879—1884 

William Shapard 1884 — 1887 

W. A. Kendall 1887 — 1895 

A. T. Rose 1895 — 1899 

B. F. McNulty 1899 — 1905 

W. A. Cravens 1905 — 1907 

J. II. W Williams 1907 — 1911 

S J. Thomas 1911 — 1913 

Mrs. S. J. Thomas 1913 — 1913 

Gus. F. Urbantke 1913 — 1919 

Felix B. Shuford 1919 


Unfortunately for the Texas School, it become mixed up itt- 
politics immediately after the resignation of Supt. Van Nost- 
rand, and is still in politics, in spite of the efforts of the 
educated deaf people and their friends to take it out. And in 
spite of the efforts of the deaf to have only men who have 
been trained to be educators of the deaf selected for the place 
of superintendent, the politicians have always given the place 
to a political friend, and the school has been held back 
by this constant change of superintendents, together with the 
fact that the superintendents have been men who know practi- 
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The deaf people of Texas have not given up hope yet, how- 
ever, and we are fighting for our school and hope soon to see 
a man appointed as superintendent who has had practical ex- 
perience, not necessarily from the Texas School, but from 
-some deaf school. 

From the original group of log cabins, the school has grown 
rapidly until now there are a total of 15 brick buildings, all 
■of which are modern in every respect. 

The first step in establishing an Industrial Department was 
made by the 14th legislature, which passed an act calling for 
a printing office. However, the printing office did very little 
good to help the deaf master the trade, as hearing people were 
put in the office and the deaf left to learn as best they could. 
In fact, the printing office never was of any good to the deaf 
until the last two years, when it has been fixed up in an up-to- 
date way, with linotypes, and with a real instructor to teach 
the deaf to learn the trade. 

The first of the present Administration building was built 
in 1877, and cost $8000, being a building 70 x 44 feet, two 
stories in height. This has been added to at various times 
until at present the building is in the form of a gigantic T, four 
stories in height, and being about 400 by 100 feet in dimensions. 

Probably the most imposing of the present buildings is the 
new Primary Oral Building which was built during the time 
of Supt. Gus. F. Urbantke. This building is about a quarter of 
a mile south of the rest of the school buildings and is completely 
cut off from the main school by a stone fence, the younger 
pupils being kept in their school to themselves. 

In 1878, the shoe shop was established, and is still being 
maintained. Shoe repairing is one of the foremost trades that 
is open to the deaf these days, and many of the pupils from the 
Texas School are becoming experts in this line. 

For a short period in 1880, mattress-making was tried out 
but soon discontinued, after which book-binding was taken up, 
and it too, in time was dropped. ji 

In 1884, the Carpenter’s trade was established. j| 

In the early nineties the “Advance Literary Society,” a 
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Society which ~ha"d~~for Ms objects, the literary advancement of 
the older pupils, was organized, and according to the Records 
Mr George A. Brooks was elected the first President and Mr. 
Tom J. Rogers the first Secretary. The Advance Society con- 


tinued to hold regular monthly meetings until the present sup- 
erintendent came in charge of the school. 

No record can be found of the number of pupils turned out 
by the Texas School for the Deaf, since it was first established 





tors knows full well that military training dues them worlds of 
good and no harm, and it is to be regretted that the Texas 
School was forced to discontinue this class. 

The pupils of the Texas School for the Deaf, have always 
gone in for Athletics to the fullest extent possible under the 
limi.ed finances and play grounds Recently they have been 
further handicapped by the action of the superintendent in turn- 
ing loose a big bunch of hogs upon the Athletic field each sum- 


BOYS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 


BOYS' FOOTBALL TEAM 

successful, but still they played for all they were worth and 
made everyone they played with work hard to beat them. 
Basketball was only recently taken up by the boys, but the girls 
have always played the game, having put out some real good 
teams in the past. 

Error Corrected 

Mr. E. G. Thompson denies that he was elected President 
of the Providence, R. I., Silent Club, as stated in the April 
number of this magazine, a honor that belongs to William H. 
Mudrak. Mr. Thompson does not hold office. 

Instructor in Public Speaking— “What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Jones ; can't you speak any louder? Be more enthusiastic. Open your 
mouth and throw yourself into it.” 


GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM 


mer, which practice has about ruined the field as far as using 
it for athletics is concerned. The boys have always put out a 
crackerjack baseball team, and have manv records of vic- 
tories to their credit, and also a good number of defeats, but 
no matter how the game went, it is a known fact that the Texas 
deaf boys always played clean. In football, thev were less 


'but the number is without doubt around 1500, and of this num- 
ber it will be found that 90 per cent have been self supporting, 
respected citizens. 

At present writing, the enrollment of the school is about 500 
pupils. 

Besides the regular school course, the pupils are taught the 
following trades, and occupations: Shoemaking, Tailoring, Car- 
pentering, Cabinet-making, Agriculture,, Printing, Painting- 
common and Art, Sewing, Domestic Science. 

For a short time under Supt. Urbantke, the pupils were 
given the opportunity to study bookkeeping and typewriting, 
and of the first class of ten students six of them are now earn- 
ing their living by following this trade, which goes to prove 
that the class should be re-es ablished. 

Supt. Urbantke, also, had the hoys take military training for 
a term of three years, and discontinued it only when it be- 
came impossible to secure sufficient funds from the state to 
keep the boys in uniforms. Anyone who has seen a school 
where the boys are trained under competent military instruc- 
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of the recognized characteristics of all civilized 
oples is the ambition which impels the indivi- 
al to seek recognition amongst his fellow men. 
few are endowed with a dominant personality, 
personality which demands and forces recogni- 
tion, sweeping all opposition 
aside. Others possess a win- 
ning personality, through the 
exercise of which, with appa- 
rent ease, they seem to gather 
in the rarest and choicest offer- 
ings of nature and of man. 

But to the vast majority of us, 
in fact nearly all, no such ex- 
tremes of personality present 
themselves. If we are to ac- 
quire eminence or a solid stand- 
ing in the community, it is only 
by dint of patient toil and years 
of effort that we may achieve 
what we desire. It is a credit 
to our civilization, that so many 
of us finding the avenues to our 
goal devious and full of turns, 
yet plod on successfully to the 
end- 

To Edward W. Lohmeyer, 
the subject of this sketch, things 
came slowly. Graduating from 
the California School for the 
Deaf in the nineties, he was for 
a while the boys’ supervisor. 

Leaving this position in 1894, 
he . secured work with the 
Western Sugar Refinery at the 
extremely hard job of assorting 
raw sugar just discharged 
from the ships at the docks. 

He continued at this work for 
thirteen years, the only varia- 
tion in his work being at the 
equally hard and even more 
risky employment of coal-dum- 
ping. 

For thirteen long years, Mr. Lohmeyer labored faithfully at 
this onerous work, and then a better day dawned. He was ap- 
pointed a tally clerk. From that day to this, he has been work- 
ing with the company along the same line of work. Now all 
sacks of sugar as they arrive from Hawaii to be refined at the 
local refinery, pass under his eye. He checks the weighers and 
keeps a tab upon the sugar at the docks and in the warehouses. 

Mr. Lohmeyer’s work is light and congenial and well paid. 
The company he works for is by far the largest and most influ- 
ential in the sugar business in the west. Mr. Lohmeyer’s posi- 
tion's is a life job. He is never laid off. In case of accident or 
sickness, the company provides medical c.-.re, and in addition 
there is a pension awaiting him in his old age. 

Mr. Lohmeyer has been with the Western Sugar Refinery for 
twenty-seven years. His career illustrates the benefits to be 


derived from sticking to a position, known to be reasonably 
safe, in contrast to the futility that so often attends the desire 
for constant change. Mr. Lohmeyer is still in his forties and 
will some day be one of the oldest employees in the service of 
the refinery. 

Mr. Lohmeyer has an envia- 
ble record amongst organiza- 
tions of the deaf as an accurate 
and conscientious worker. His 
honesty is never questioned and 
he has handled the funds of 
nearly all the local organiza- 
tions. He is at present President 
of San Francisco Division, No. 
53, National Fraternal Society 
of the Deaf. He has two fine 
boys, the oldest of whom has 
just attained his majority and 
is in charge ot inside sales for 
the local house of the Union 
Oil Company. The mother of 
these boys, who was a Cali- 
fornia shool graduate, died 
some time ago. The present 
Mrs. Lohmeyer is a sweet and 
lovable lady, also a graduate of 
the California School, and who 
was, before her marriage, Miss 
Grace Keesing. 

» * * 

The poor cobbler is with us 
no more. Instead of the hum- 
ble mender of soles, crouched 
with a shoe between his knees, 
we find the spry young man, 
apron bedecked, in up-to-date 
workshops manipulating the 
latest and most approved shoe- 
repairing machines. The era 
of prosperity being enjoyed by 
shoe-repairers is not the first 
that has visited this section of 
the country. Half a century 
a f?° cobblers easily made their 
ten dollars a day in San Francisco and sometimes more. One 
of them in particular was quite a conspicuous character. At- 
tired in a prince Albert and a resplendent plug hat, each 
Sunday saw him on the streets of the city, seated behind 
a pair of dashing bays. He cut a figure in his day, but not 
more so than some of our young proprietors of shoe-repairing 
shops when out for a Sunday drive in high powered automo- 
biles. 

Incidentally shoe-repairing has become quite a profitable voca- 
tion for the deaf. The trade is easily learned and requires but 
a small outlay in the way of tools. A few pieces of modern 
machinery will suffice for school equipment and the trade is 
being taught in many of our schools for the deaf. When shoe- 
repairing as a trade was introduced into the California school 
after a lapse of many years that he was at the school 




MR. EDWARD W. LOHMEYER 

For 27 years an employee of the Western Sugar Refinery- 
Company . For 13 years Mr. Lohmeyer worked at the hard- 
est kind of labor on the docks; now he has a life job, at 
congenial employment, with a pension awaiting him in ’ his 
old age 
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Interior view of the Oakes Shoe Repair Factory. This photo shows only a part oi the establishment. Mr. Schroder is at the 
right. Mr., Seitz is at the left. This is probably the largest sh oe-repairing shop in a trading center of nearly half a million 

popu lation. 


Shop, as their establishment is known, is one of the largest if not 
the largest place of its kind in a trading center of nearly half 
a million people. They employ six assistants including a lady 
■cashier. They have contracts with some of the largest shoe 
stores in the city and do considerable business by mail. In con- 
nection with their repairing work, they run a shoe-shining 
parlor. 

Both Mr. Schroder and Mr. Seitz are graduates of the Cali- 
fornia school. Mr. Schroder holds a medal from the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition for excellence in shoe-making. He is also the 
possessor of several patents. One of these which adds consider- 
able improvement to shoe-repairing machinery has proved of 
much profit to him. Mr. Schroder is married to a hearing 
lady and has two bright children. 

❖ * ❖ ❖ 

Unemployment amongst the deaf in the central portions of 
•California seems to have passed. Conditions are practically 
normal. Only the newcomer and the man without a trade are 
finding it difficult to secure work. The spring season is here 
and all the varied outdoor pastimes are being indulged in by 
the local deaf. The semi-annual social given by the state asso- 
ciation, the picnic promoted by the Triangle Club, and the enter- 
tainments by the local divisions of the fraternal society, the San 
Francisco Asociation of the Deaf, and the Peerless Club, were 
all well attended. Apparently, the deaf have plenty of money. 
The concessions at the Triangle picnic were liberally patronized, 
and the club, which is a ladies organization, should have a well 
filled exchequer for some time to come. 

❖ 4 * 

I he 1921 motor vehicle act of California contained a clause 
providing a physical examination of all licensed drivers as to 
sight and hearing. Upon learning this fact, Mrs. Walter Eden, 
w:fe of the state senator, bundled the committee, which drew up 
this act, into her machine, and gave them a practical demonstra- 
tion of how a deaf woman can run a car. The result was the 
removal of the word hearing from the act. Mrs. Eden re- 
cently dined with the wife of governor William D. Stephens, 
and was pleased to find that she was an accomplished finger 
speller. This accomplishment she acquired from the brilliant 
Annie Warren, the only deaf woman to matriculate at the 
state university. Miss Warren's promising future was blasted 


bv two unfortunate matrimonial adventures, but that is ano- 
ther story. 

Mrs. Eden wishes to warn all deaf drivers of automobiles 
that their safety is only temporary, and that they must, each and 
every one, be very careful how they drive, because if there 
should be anv accidents or arrests for violation of the law bv 
deaf drivers, it will bring up the question again at the next 
session of the legislature, two years hence. In her numerous 
conferences with committee members, the remark was often 
made that deaf drivers talk on their hands to each other and do 
not properly watch where they are going. This is a practice 
which must be discontinued as it is easily observed and leads 
the public to look upon carelessness by deaf drivers as something 
that cannot be permitted. 



MR. AND MRS. E. VV. LOHMEVER 
These are honest to goodness natural smiles and not made 
merely for tile benefit of the photographer. 
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There will be a World’s Fair in Portland in the year 1925. 
It is planned that the affair shall eclipse all previous efforts in 
the way of such events. The climatic and scenic advantages of 
Portland and the Pacific northwest will afford delights in the 
way of sight-seeing that cannot be surpassed. The deaf of 
Portland are anxious that their brethen in the rest of the country 
shall participate in these good times. Plans are being laid to 
invite either the National Association of the Deaf or the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf, or both, to hold conventions 
during the summer of the Fair. Now 1925 is an odd year for 
both the N. A. D. and the N. F. S. D. to hold conventions, but 
a special convention of the N. A. D. might be held as was the 
case during the Panama-Pacific Exposition, held in San Francis- 
co, in 1915. The surest way to draw a N. A. D. conven- 
tion to Portland, will be for the deaf of the latter city and 
the entire state to enter actively into Association affairs. 
In case a N. F. S. D. convention should be held at the 
same place, it would be interesting to note results, as it 
would be the first occasion the two big national associa- 
tions ever came into close contact. 

*1* v ♦»* *J* . 

The Chemist-Analyst is the name of a little magazine publish- 
ed by the J. T. Baker Chemical Company. In a recent issue 
appears an article by Dr. George T. Dougherty, of Chicago. 
Dr. Dougherty’s article, which presents features not commonly 
used in commercial laboratories, has all the ear-marks of rapi- 
dity, ease in manipulation, and accuracy, the three factors most 
desired by analytical chemists. Dr. Dougherty is one of the 
pioneer deaf chemists. Some of his methods are appearing in 
standard books dealing with analytical chemistry. There are 
doubtless scores of deaf analytical chemists in our country and 
Dr. Dougherty helped pave the way for them. Meanwhile, we 
await the coming of the deaf research chemist, who will receive 
a national reputation. Research work is now being done by 
deaf men in our country, but it remains for some genius amongst 
them to bring the fact prominently before the public. This has 
been done in the field of art. No one doubts the ability of the 
deaf to succeed along artistic lines, but in the realm of science 
the deaf are still regarded with mingled feelings of distrust 
and suspicion. 

The First Deaf Mute Prospector 
in Alaska 

Jacob Garbarino was born in Genoa, Italy, moving to Ohio 
in his second year with his mother. He was in the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf under Superintendents Gilbert 
O. Fay, Chas. S. Perry, Benjamin Talbot and Amasa Pratt. 
Peddling toilet cases with his father through Michigan and 
Wisconsin after 1891, he rejoined the family in St. Paul, Minn., 
in 1894, leaving after the G. A. R. encampment in 1896. He 
worked in North Dakota and visited the school for the Deaf 
at Devils Lake. A rumor started and his obituary was pub- 
lished in the Banner and the Minnesota Companion, of which 
he learned six years later in California. He drifted through 
Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. Malarial fever 
brough; him down and a Kansas deafmute, Harry Carrier, 
nursed him. A labor agent’s pass took him to Wyoming 
whence he hoboed through Colorado into Texas and back. 
The cliff dwellings interested him and the weaving of navajo 
blankets and rugs was an object of frequent observation. An 
old prospector initiated him into the mysteries of geology and 
prospecting, and the sight of quartz assaying $10,000 to the ton 
from the Durangogul mine, fastened the gold fever on him. 
Snowblind from working on a snow slide at the Tom Walsh 
mines, he purchased at Hellgate a ticket for $9.00 to Salt 
Lake, Utah, too befuddled to know it read through to San 
Francisco, where he landed with $1.16. He finally caught 
on with a match factory for six years. Reports of fabulous 
finds in Tanana River District, Alaska, sent him through Port- 


land to Seattle in 1903. He has made eight trips alone and 
four trips with partners, quitting in 1916. He has been unable- 
to clear anything as yet that he holds title to eight claims.. 
He married Alice Lichtenberger in December, 1919, and thejr 
have a daughter. Visitors to the Atlantic-Pacific Highways- 
and Electric Exposition in 1925 at Portland will find him full 



JACOB GARBERSON IN 1908 
First Deaf-Mute Prospector in Alaska. 


of yarns about his Alaska experiences. They are worthy of 
a separate article later on. The name was in 1897 changed 
on the advice of a priest to Garbarson, misspelled Garberson. 
Garbarino means Little Beauty. Theodore C. Mueller. 


MR. SCHETNAN BUYS THE REDELM RECORD 

E. L. Schetnan, of South Dakota, is now editor and pub- 
lisher of the Redelm (South Dakota) Record, having taken- 
over the ownership and goodwill of the publication several* 
weeks ago. 

It is an eight-page weekly devoted to the interests of Re- 
delm, Zieback County and the West River County in general. 

Redelm is situated in a rich agricultural and stock-raising- 
district, and as Mr. Schetnan, who is well known in the 
deaf world, is an experienced printer, the success of the pub- 
lication under his management looks bright. 


TOM MYERS RECEIVES NEWSPAPER NOTICE. 

The Charlotte (N. C.) News of last August had a column- 
about Tom Myers, an employee of the McClaren Rubber Co; 
where he is foreman of the repair department. It was headfed 
“Mute Likes His Tire Plant Job.” At one time there were- 
thirteen deaf people employed at the plant, all of whom Tom- 
declared were excellent workmen. 

Mr. Myers is the N. A. D. State Organizer for North 1 
Carolina and requests all who wish to join the N. A. D., to- 
Communicate with him. Address, Tom Myers, Charlotte, N. C. 
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With the Silent Workers 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 



ENRY IRVING DODGE whose stories frequently 
appear in the Saturday Evening Post has written 
a mighty interesting story that has a deaf man in a 
star role His example in a humble capacity, in 
a concern employing thousands, as a “man on the 
job,” leads to interesting experiments that save the fortunes of 
the owning concern. The story is too good to spoil by telling 
too much of it in advance of its publication, and the only reason 
for referring to it now is because Mr. Dodge fortified his novel 
exposition of certain facts set forth by calling on Dr. Harris 
Taylor and getting him to read it. Dr. Taylor enthused over 
the unusual views on deafness and the possibilities of a deaf 
man being able to feature as delineated by Mr. Dodge, but con- 
•cluded that a real deaf man ought to have a say in the matter, 
■so he sent Mr. Dodge to me. After reading the story, and 
■enjoying its novel features, I told Mr. Dodge of certain things 
that were not true to life, and he noted them all and is going 
to revise accordingly. Among other things I told him there was 
nothing about deafness, per se, that compensated for its presence, 
as his story in the original form portrayed. 

I also told him that where a hearing person started a conver- 
sation with a deaf one, “Say Dave” isn’t a preliminary, since 
^‘Say Dave” or “Say Jim” is used only to attract attention of 
some one that hears, where a wave of the hand or similar 
action is all that is used to attract when one wishes to begin a 
•conversation with a person that does not hear. I wrote Dr. 
Taylor just what I had told Mr. Dodge, which brought the 
following: 


Dear Mr. Pach: — I was interested in Mr. Dodge’s story, 
although I told him I had not seen anyone who seemed pleased 
over being deaf — in fact, I told him deafness could not be re- 
garded as an asset. I did say, however, that there are person* 
who, realizing their difficulty, make heroic efforts to overcome 
this and in the end become more valuable than they would 
have been without this difficulty. 

The question of an absolutely silent shop is one that I cannot 
give any opinion on. I do know, however, deaf persons vary 
widely in shops and places of that kind, some being more valu- 
able on the whole than the hearing, and some a great deal less 
valuable, according to their attitude toward their work and 
their employers. 

Personally, I think that a deaf man who goes out, knowing 
that deafness is an inconvenience, and determined that he shall 
offset this inconvenience by being more useful in other respects, 
is in an attitude of mind which will make him extremely valu- 
able to his employer. If his employer is of a decent sort, he will 
:pay a deaf man of this type in proportion to the service render- 
■ed. 

So far as lip-reading is concerned, men vary so widely in 
this respect, and I do not regard what Mr. Dodge had to say on 
this subject as being typical in any way. Mr. Dodge is very 
much interested in the subject and I wanted him to get the view- 
point of a man who had been deaf for many years, had once 
beard and had understood something of the business world. 

I have been out of the City a good deal and am leaving Sun- 
day for the Maine woods. After my return I hope to see you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Harris Taylor. 

❖ 

Right on top of this comes another story with a deaf hero, and 
■this time a deaf author furnishes us “The Reconstruction of 
Cleider Rodman.” One’s interest breaks out aflame over the 
hero’s name, “Cleider Rodman,” and whets the appetite for 
•the whole of it instanter. One expects a good deal of a deaf- 
ened soldier with such a name as Cleider Rodman, where one 
would hardly look for romance if the hero’s name was Henry 
Sniffkin or John Smith. 

There’s no mention of how Cleider Rodman became a hero. 
He wears no medals and no insignia of any decoration, so we 
.are left to infer a great deal. 


Our hero is discovered sitting in front of Wall and Wallen’s 
grocery, sitting on an empty bread box, mind you, with his head 
in his hands, by the dainty heroine Mrs. Irene Swinburne who 
is on her way to another grocery for lettuce, apples, oranges, 
among other things the author mentions. Irene “wore a girlish 
straw hat on her head,” the author states, part of which is 
irrevelant for where else would she wear it “She carried a 
gay pink and buff checkered market basket on her arm,” the 
author tells us, just as if there was any other way of carrying a 
market basket. Then Irene discovers our hero, who looked up 
and, 

“Ladylike she moved on.” 

But the very next morning Irene, on her way to the grocery 
again, not Wall and Wallens; she does not deal there because 
that snob, Max Wall, gets her goat, so to speak, and she buys her 
Dill pickles, baked beans, etc., at the grocery further along the 
street, but passing Wall and Wallen’s who should be there but 
our hero again, sitting on the same bread box he had occu- 
pied yesterday, only his head was buried deeper in his hand* 
than on the day before, and, while the story doesn’t say so, 
I suppose Irene decided if the hero acquired the Wall and Wal- 
len bread box habit, she would soon pass there finding him 
resting his head on his feet, so she decides to save him, first 
asking of her own grocer did he know the hero who had chosen 
the Wall and Wallen bread box site for his sleeping porch?. Her 
grocer, not given to nosing in on his competitor’s bread box 
ornaments couldn’t tell her anything, so on her way home she 
buys a magazine with a pretty cover, most likely the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and presents it to the gentleman of the empty 
bread box. 

Hold your bated breath ! 

It is none other than our hero, Cleider Rodman, and he is 
deaf as a result of the horrors of war. Cleider is a Hero, and 
Irene shows a snap-shot of her two children and takes him to 
her home, to a bath and clean clothes and to her husband, whose 
name is Owen, she says: 

“ ‘Our hero, the brother we have talked of, heard of, dreamed 
of, 1 found him at the corner to make him glad, as you and 
I are glad.’” 

Just what Owen said isn’t stated, but Hero Cleider remarked 
“under his breath” (so the deaf couple couldn’t read his lip* 
I suppose) “Hang it, and folks told me their method was obso- 
lete, impossible and undesirable.” 

Time passes on, as it always does, and one day Irene re- 
proachfully asks him: 

“ ‘Cleider, you have not yet told us about your mother, where 
is she?’ ” (an odd break for a deaf author to make to have one 
deaf person speak to another and begin the sentence by using 
the first name of the person addressed, which deaf people never 
do.) 

“Cleider answers: ‘She is in Philadelphia,’ he spelled on his 
fingers the while his face looked grave — ” 

At first this appeared to be one of those coarse jests that 
people fling at Philadelphia, but patience, the reason of the 
grave look in his face had absolutely nothing to do with the fact 
that his mother was in Philadelphia, but this wonderful hero's 
face looked grave because he hadn’t written to his mother for 
four months. How’s that for the making of a hero! Mother 
might be ill, in want, dying or dead and buried for all the hero 
knew. No wonder the hero looked grave. 

In the end Irene gets her reconstructive work done. Cleider 
gets a job, gets a girl and gets married and I suppose lives 
happy ever after, and he can thank his lucky stars he became 
addicted to the habit of ornamenting Wall and Wallen’s empty 
bread box instead of hunting for a job or doing something 
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useful, else how could dainty Irene Swinburne ever have dis- 
covered him and reconstructed him? 

I don’t know when I have enjoyed such a humorous story 

v, , ❖ 

Not long ago. Silent Worker readers enjoyed a clever and 
original story from the pen of Mr. Warren Milton Smaltz, him- 
self an oral graduate, that told of the futility of teaching an 
ass to whinny, where that was a natural and normal function of 
the horse. It called no names; it just told facts, and as I stated 
at the time could have been fathered by George Ade, master 
fable maker* 

Now comes J. Albert Pierce breaking into print again to say 
that his fellow oral graduate’s fable (only Mr. Pierce doesn’t 
know it) made him so hot it took him two weeks to calm down. 
On top of that confession of his being a man of abnormally 
violent temper, one cannot expect much of Mr. Pierce, and when 
Mr. Pierce states that a great many deaf people purposely be- 
come mutes he shows he doesn’t know what he is talking about. 
He states that he is fortunate in having no deaf neighbors, and 
when a deaf man makes that confession he writes himself down 
as a splendid type of the long-eared animal Mr. Smaltz built the 
fable around. He rubs this fact in harder when he makes the- 
pitiful statement that if he had a deaf wife, or had deaf asso- 
ciates, he would be debarred from talking to or reading the 
speech of his little son, which makes him doubly a fit subject for 
pity and contempt. As an example of a self-complacent, hide- 
bound snob, Mr. Pierce stands absolutely alone among deaf 
people. Thank God that his prototype doesn’t exist. 

❖ ' 

\\ hen I first began to learn the sign-language, and by the way 
few of us ever finish our education in that direction, for there 
are always some signs to learn, I bothered my friends a great 
deal by making them tell me the why and wherefore of each sign 
I learned, where it was not self-explanatory. The word “Doc- 
tor,” any one can recognize when expressed by its sign equiva- 
lent, which is also true of ill, medicine, pain and similar ones,, 
but I had to have the reason for the sign for the word hospi- 
tal explained to me many years ago when I first attended a 
school for the deaf. When Dr. W. H. Porter became Superin- 
tendent at Fanwood there was a young woman attendant named 
Miss Butler. Her sign name was the letter “B” placed against 
the forehead just like a military salute, and then repeated on 
the opposite side of the forehead. Though she was not a re- 
gular nurse, she assumed the duties when there were ill chil- 
dren, and going up to be under her care was expressed by mak- 
ing her sign name, and when she left, her name sign stuck, 
as it were and in the evolutionary process gradually became - 
the sign for any hospital, and even graduates of other schools 
accepted it till now if you make the sign in talking to New 
Yorkers, they know what you mean. 

I happened to use it in speaking with Dr. Thos. F. Fox recently 
and he objected. When Dr. Fox, who is an authority on the 
sign language objects, take it from me there is a reason. He 
suggested instead of the old version that using two fingers of 
the right hand to indicate an imaginary red cross on the left 
sleeve was a much more consistent sign, and one that carried 
its own meaning, and was very generally in use in the West, and. 

I am sure all who read this will concur with Dr. Fox. 

But, when the Doctors disagree who shall decide? Speak- 
ing with Prof. W. G. Jones on the subject he dissented. He 
suggested that the signs for institute (or school) and church are 
so well grounded that the letter “H” in similar formation would 
be a better sign for hospital than Dr. Fox’s suggested Red Cross 
insignia, for, he argued that the Red Cross sign did not convey 
the meaning that a hospital building was intended. 

With two veterans and sign masters at variance on the subject, 
who shall decide? 

❖ 

In the death of good Dr. Argo, the Deaf loses one of the 
staunchest friends they ever had without a single exception. 
His life was living proof of his constant devotion to the people 
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he knew so well. And how modest he was about it! No 
tinking cymbals to herald his good works, but just doing the 
things he' knew would be helpful and then keeping quiet 
about it. One of the happiest events of his life was in his 
being the host at Colorado Springs in 1910 with the seven 
hundred members of the National Association as his guests, 
and every one of them will treasure the memory of it. A 
real gentleman in the highest sense of the word, and a real 
Kentucky gentleman with all that that means; an educator with 
a noble record of life long devotion to the best interests of the 
people he knew so well, is of itself an enduring memorial to 
his worth. No one had better cause to love him than this 
writer. None can grieve more over his passing. 

❖ 

In one respect the late “ Silent World” broke all records in 
having remained for one issue. That is, it died “abornin.” 
The two young men behind the enterprise had no experience 
either as writers or publishers, though both are high clas^ 
printers. But that fact got them nowhere with the enterprise 
they undertook. There was no visible demand for an "indepen- 
dent” publication for the deaf, and while such a thing as a pa- 
per devoted to the interests of the deaf, published independent- 
ly of a school for the deaf, might be a success with brainy wri- 
ters that I can think of, — anybody that has a message, who 
will write it presentably, can get it published if it is of interest 
•or helpful to the Deaf. We have plenty of champions for fait 
play in educational matters, and where a rank outsider goes 
to extremes and tries to Prussianize our methods we have 
■editors like Miss Josephine Timberlake of the Volta Review, 
who will tell them in unmistakable terms what’s what and 
what isn’t. 

But to go back to the Silent World, I wonder what steps thte 
■ owners are going to take regarding making good to those 
who believed in their inaugural, and sent them subscriptions. 
Having failed to perform their promise, the least they can da 
is to refund that portion of sums paid in advance for subcrip-' 
tions that was not carried out. If they do make refund it 
will tend to put them in a position to try again under better 
auspices, for there will be public confidence to back them to a 
certain extent. No other course is open to them. There were 
no strings to their advertising. They promised twelves issues 
for a yearly subscription paid in advance, and they certainly 
had some, and 1 do not sec how they can retain moneys paid. 


for which they make no return. The publication did nod 
fail, it was the publishers who failed to get hut a second issue 
when they found out what it cost. 


PHOTO BY A. L. PACH 

Rev. Ferdinand Moeller, S.J., of St. Louis, who conducted the 
Mission for Catholic Deaf Mutes of Greater New York recently. 
He is quite an adept with the sign language. 


Rill Jones is a country storekeeper down in Louisa na, and last 
spring he went to New Orleans to purchase a stock of goods. The 
goods were shipped immediately and reached home before he did. 
When the boxes of goods were delivered at his store by the drayman 
his wife happened to look at the largest ; she uttered a loud cry and 
called for a hammer. A neighbor, hearing the screams, rushed to her 
assistance and asked what was the matter. The wife, pale and faint, 
pointed to an inscription on the box which read as follows; 

“Bill inside/' 
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THE GENTLE ART OF WEEDING 

“Zeno” Reviews the California News paper on the Proceedings of the 

Mt. Airy Convention 


HIS Is the season when college presidents say 
“new, important and interesting” things. You 
should be on the outlook for them. A wise presi- 
dent keeps the output of his “best moments” 
and pigeon-hole them in his desk. By and by he 
receives an invitation to speak at some other college. He 
takes out one of his briefs and, either reading, memorizing or 
modifying it, receives praise. Zenoisms are made up in the 
same manner — a little at a time — on the back of envelopes, on 
the leaves of a magazine or even on a paper napkin — at any 
time of day or night, in all kinds of weather, and under all 
mental conditions which are principally sober. 

I insert here some newspaper clippings showing how the 
presidents help mould the American thought: 

“The Perils of Being a student” was the subject of the ad- 
dress. The dangers of which Dr. Bryan, president of Colgate 
College, spoke were summed up by him as follows: 

1 — The peril of much getting and little giving. 

2 — The peril of approximation. 

3 — The peril of lockstep. 

4 — The peril of segregation. 

5 — The peril of stopping mental movements to be able to do 
the undoable. 

The wealth of the United States depends upon 40 per cent 
of its people, made up largely of young men, according to 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stanford university, speak- 
ing before the annual luncheon of the Alameda Country Edu- 
cational Association at Hotel Oakland yesterday. The other 
60 per cent, he said, is made up of women who are “merely 
parasites;” many men who are failures, the insane and those 
beyond the productive age. 

Dr. Wilbur declared that this 40 per cent was alone nor- 
mally productive. He made the greatest crime in the United 
States today the pulling down of those who could go ahead to 
the level of those who drag. 

Opponents to the health program in education can only see 
“medicine” and nothing out of a bottle, Dr. Wilbur declared. 

Dr. Wilbur urged the teachers “to play.” “There is no more 
pitiful thing to behold than a broken down teacher,” he told 
them. 

The best records in the universities are made by the students 
who enter at the yjungest age, the Stanford president asserted. 

The president of Columbia University at a recent college 
assembly gave six tests of an educated man. 

Reduced to simple language, they are as follows: 

1 — Correctness in the use of language. 

2 — Refined and gentle manners. 

3 — Sound standards of taste. 

4 — The power and habit of reflection. 

5 — -Constant intellectual growth. 

6 — The power to translate thought into efficiency. 

1 may muster courage some day to comment on some of the 
above sayings, but for the present I will say that the “think” 
in the quoted items which impresses me the most is the one 
about medicine in the bottle. A wise doctor does not care for 
the contents of the bottle ; he watches instead the progress of 
the diseast, using the medicine only to expedite one action or 
prevent another. A drunkard, on the other hand, counts the 
“fingers” in his flask and smacks his lips, blind to everything 
outside of the bottle — to the continual ebbing away of his 
efficiency, to the ruin of his manhood or to the drifting away 
of his friends. 

“Seeing nothing outside of the bottle” is exemplified in a 
paper about the meeting of the oralists at Philadelphia, written 


for the California Nevis by a teacher of the school. Two mem- 
bers of the board of the school were likewise present, and, as 
none of the three persons are millionaires the presumption is 
that their journeys were in part paid from the all-useful and 
and perennial Durham fund which a family friend of Tilden 
had given to the institution and of which Tilden was likewise 
a beneficiary with the sole proviso that he give over to the 
keeping of the school a bronze statue while everybody else 
goes free. • 

A small stove is demonstrative in fair weather. The writer 
of the Nevis article cracks, roars and reddens in the same 
joyous manner, thanks to the Durham fund. The conduit is 
perfect for the escape of gases otherwise known as GAB or, as 
the writer preferred to have it to the honor of his frankness — 
Rigmarole. The lawn is green, the foo-.' is perfect, th' people 
are hospitable, and even the thunderstorm which closed the 
convention was of an impressive character. As to the person- 
nel, the draught drew perfectly at the gathering of the “men 
and women of the highest ideals;” the sustaining animal heat 
of a crowd which gives confidence and even bravery, was of a 
splendid amplitude; and, “unencrusted as we are with the in- 
tolerance of a particular idea,” one universal idea nevertheless 
prevailed that old teachers were derelicts, that all modern 
teachers endorse Oralism in its naked entity, that the adult deaf 
no longer oppose the same ISM either as a means or an end. 
To quote the writer’s praise of the convention,” no dissension, 
marred the equanimity of individuals nor disturbed the per- 
fect harmony of the whole occasion. Everbody worked toward 
the single point d’ appui, the uplift of the Education of the 
Deaf” — not necessarily the uplift of the deaf but the uplift 
of Education itself for, in truth, their own great ISM which, 
has no blemish whatever is EDUCATION itself. Let us fol- 
low the writer further in his cracklings. 

“Teachers of the Deaf, to-day, unanimously endorse Ora- 
lism.” 

I do not know how long my own article is going to be, but 
I will do my best to be concise in my exposition of how much: 
the California school paid for rigmarole. At the outset, one 
thing which almost immediately confronts us is that bane of 
controversial writing — the slip-shod writing which is imper- 
fect thinking — which concisely means imperfect English. The 
writer simply thrusts nonsense down our throat and gaily 
walks away. All teachers do endorse the use, employment or 
incorporation of oralism in the educational, which is far dif- 
ferent from the large and reckless statement that we endorse" 
speech-teaching by itself. We endorse the use 'of a:rial navi- 
gation, but we hesitate to endorse that kind of carriage to the 
extent of risking our lives by that means. We approve of the 
aims of Buddhism but, as pious Christians, we are shy of Bud- 
dhism itself. All doctors may approve of whiskey but surely 
they do not approve of it for ALL purposes, ALL cases, ALL- 
times. 

“They rank iv, hors de combat, as the premier method of 
instruction.” 

The words, hors de combat, are strong, as their translation 
means out of condition to fight. The oralists had slugged “the 
last of the OLD Sign-Manual Enthusiasts” to a finish; the 
poor sign-method is bloody, battered and K. O., in short, it 
is sleeping the peaceful unconsciousness of a DERELICT. 
In his utterances we discern an echo of that peculiar, We- 
own-the-whole-earth spirit of an English master with a birch in 
his hand, glowing at “silent, lonely, passive, patient” children 
gathered in classes in one large room after the English man- 
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ner. Maybe he calls up a small boy — here Arnold Payne des- 
cribes in his book, King Silence, the demean of his child — 
■“He walked aimlessly; as it seemed, with head down and hands 
behind him.” What American boy walks up to the superinten- 
dent like that — with bowed head,, hidden hands, and “eyes ap- 
parently peeping vacantly at the opposite wall?” The little 
chap would rather step up to the boss and, whacking him in the 
face, blacken his eye. I know that such would be the case, be- 
cause the “poor,” “shy,” “sorrowful” child happened to be my- 
self. just fresh from an attack of scarlet fever. Of course I 
caught h — , but that question is hors de combat. “Perhaps,” 
feelingly opined Mr. Payne, “the works of God may be made 
manifest.” Any way, Mr. Writer of the California News, I pro- 
pose to make your paper hors de combat when I am done with 
it, if the editor of the S. W. agrees with me that this is the land 
of the free and brave. 

Now, the language “premier method” of instruction means the 
best possible thing that can be used in the course of instruction. 
Instruction, of course, implies what takes place in a class-room, 
that is, in a 24’ x 24’ place surrounded by walls. I know it is 
so, because it was myself who originated the distinction between 
a class-room and an institution for educational purposes, and 
I will add with the same cool assurance of the English- 
American writer that it is a common thing to see my published 
thoughts crop up ten, fifteen or twenty years, as the property 
of somebody else — “with an alienated majesty,” as Emerson 
says. 

Well, “premier method” presupposes conditions which, at the 
moment, are fixed and invariable. Steel is made by a formula, 
and one piece of steel made according to the formula is sup- 
posed to be as good as another peice of steel made by the same 
formula. This will continue till new formulae are discovered 
or invented. Then operations are used to shape the steel and 
will always be considered serviceable till new machines or 
processes are devised. 

Thus far — as far as rigid materials manipulated by rigid 
processes are concerned, and it is incomprehensible how any 
intelligent body can applv life but also have reason, conscious- 
ness, mind, soul — the capacities of those living bodies being 
■naturally of an infinite variety. For such beings, the writer 
has only one method. He rank it as PREMIER ; and, as if 
he were afraid he had not said enough, he added hors de com- 
bat, which is to say that the question of the adaptibility of 
■Oralism for ALL and ANY CLASS-ROOMS is beyond cavil. 

“Deaf Teachers of the Deaf know that their possibility of 
-achievement must ever be as Specialists in the High Grades, 
and as Benefactors to the backward and degenerate child 
among the Deaf.” 

Small Christmas presents are sometimes given in paper- 
boxes of generous dimensions. Perhaps the writer is stretching 
bis own generosity to the same extent to let us down easily. 
Still the magisterial spirit of the words. Know and Must ever, 
have a curious suggestiveness — English cock-sureness is always 
admirable. And as to the language, backward and degenerate, 
the term degenerate is superfluous, and the word, backward, 
is all-sufficient. A child may or may not be degenerate — this 
is largely beyond the scope of our judgment, for too many 
historical and biographical instances show the danger of a 
premature verdict, and the best we can do is to be silent in 
the belief that God is the best judge and may purpose to make 
his works manifest. As to a degenerate adult, we can only use 
means of restraint or punishment in soberness and full con- 
•ciousness that to err is human and that those words written 
in (laming letters on the ethical wall are truly God-inspired: 
“Judge not lest ye be judged.” Mr. Writer, omit the word, 
degenerate, from your future writings about the deaf, for deaf- 
ness itself is awful enough. 

This world did not always belong to the hearing and speak- 
ing people. It was first occupied by a hearing but non- 
speaking race, who could not look upward, just as baboons 


do nowadays, and could not turn their heads around, the 
whole body being moved for the purpose as in the cases of 
the baboons, but they understand the use of tire and could tie 
stones to clubs with thongs which they wielded with the same 
terrific force as a like weapon would be in the hands of a 
modern gorilla. Then came a new race, likewise knowing how 
to make a fire and fashion weapons, but they now had advan- 
tages of immense value in the fight for survival; they could 
yell battle warnings, they could look upward, they coqld 
turn around their heads. They could turn the head one- 
thousand part of a second quicker than the non-speaking, 
non-looking-upward and non-head-turning race, could hop 
around, and the younger race wholly wiped the older race off 
the earth. All this took place a few years ago, geologically 
speaking, that is, the last of the hairy derelicts departed 
about 50,000 years ago. We are descendants of the speaking 
enthusiasts who could also draw pictures on the walls of 
caves or on pieces of bones, their ladies being represented as 
having really beautiful hips. 

So it is beyond dispute that this world now belongs to the 
hearing and speaking people. We, the deaf, have to succumb 
to conditions which we cannot control. Not being able to go 
to the voting booths in large numbers, we can only wish the 
writer the joy of saying Know and Must ever. He can do 
all cowardly bullying to his heart’s content. 

I now come to the theme which is the object of the above 
preamble. The hearing people’s world is changing. Even 
wise ones are asking whether it has gone clean daft. Any- 
way, its struggles and its breakings aw r av from old moorings 
are symptoms of a perturbation which is unreasoning. A 
rattlesnake is sensitive when it is breaking out of its skip 
which is blinding it. It bites without a coiled or rattling 
warning — it lashes its teeth right and left. 

Isn't it odd that, at the time when the world is “degenerate,” 
when nations become either alms-givers or alms-receivers, 
when army and navy derelicts turn criminals out of desperation, 
when women are called upon for assistance to arbitrate on the 
destinies of nations, oralism should come blithely to the front 
unencrusted with the intolerance of a particular idea, with no 
dissension to mar the perfect equanimity of indivduals or to 
disturb a harmonious agreement about a point d’ appui — 
while deaf teachers KNOW, MUST EVER KNOW that they 
are given degreees of M. A. and D. D. to imply that their 
own opinions, as well as those of all other intelligent deaf, are 
not worth a DAMN, and that they should be content with being 
benefactors of Backward and Degenerate children? Is the 
Gallaudet College, then, a lie? Is the California school, at 
this moment, preparing students for entrance to it under false 
representations? Is it not degenerate children truly degene- 
rate? (Continued in July Number ) 


Sir Wilfred Laurier was once on an electioneering tour in Ontario 
and. as the elections were bitterly contested, every effort was made 
to stir up race and religions prejudice. One day a Quebec Liberal 
sent this telegram to Sir Wilfred- "Report on circulation in this 
country that your children have not been baptized. Telegraph denial." 
To this the Premier replied : “Sorry to say report is correct. I have 
no children." 

Oliver Herford once entered a doubtful-looking restaurant in a small 
New York town and ordered a lamp-chop. After a long delay the waiter 
returned, bearing a plate on which reposed a dab of mashed potatoes 
and a much overdone chop of microscopical proportions with a remark- 
ably long and slender rib attached. This the waiter set down before 
him and then hurried away. 

“See here,” called Herford. “T ordered a chop.” 

"Yessir.” replied the man. “there it is.” 

“Ah. so it is.” replied Herford, peering at it closely. “1 thought 
it was a crack in the plate." 

A young woman was in company with a university graduate, and 
naturally the talk ran upon books. By and by there was a lull in 
the conversation, broken presently by the young woman, who said: 
"What do you think of Fielding. Mr. Smith?" 

"Oh." was the answer, “fielding is important, of course ; hut it 
isn’t worth much unless you have good pitching any batting. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 

By DR. JAMES H. CLOUD 


HE Fourteenth Triennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf, due to 
meet in 1923, will be held at Atlanta — "the 
heart of the South. ’ The Governor of Geor- 
gia, the Mayor of Atlanta, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce, the Atlanta Board of Education, 
the Atlanta Advertising Club, the Atlanta Division, Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, the Georgia Branch 
of the N. A, D. have joined in the invitation to Atlanta — 
a fitting recognition of the claims of the South. 

Of the thirteen conventions of the N. A. D., five have 
met in the East — New York, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk and Hartford: — two in the Mid-West — Cincin- 
nati and St. Eouis; — two in the Far West — Colorado 
Springs and San Francisco: — four in the North — Chicago, 
St. Paul, Cleveland and Detroit. Up to this year no na- 
tional convention of the d _*af has been held in the vast 
nature-favored and historic section between Virginia and 
Texas, the Ohio and the Gulf, if we except the border 
N. A. D. convention at Norfolk and the N. F'. S. D. con- 
vention at Louisville. This coming July the N. F. S. D. 
meets at Atlanta and the same city will be host to the 
N. A. D. two years hence. 

Bearing on the decision of the Executive Board, Edi- 
tor Hodgson of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal makes the fol- 
lowing comment: 

For the first time in the history of the National Association of the 
Deaf, through a period of over forty years, the claims of the Sunnv 
South have been recognized. The Triennial Convention has been 
awarded to Georgia, and in the summer of 1923 will be held in 
the City of Atlanta. 

The invitation to meet in that progressive city came unsolicited, 
and it wilt be gratifying to the three thousand members of the 
National Association that the Executive Committee has unanimously 
accepted. 

There is a large field to be cultivated below the Mason and Dixon 
line, and without doubt there will be big accesion to the roster of 
the Association. As the Association is national in name as well as in 
aspirations, this convention in the south will offer a camoaign of 
education among the deaf and hearing alike, that will surely 
redound to the welfare of the deaf and give a new impetus to the 
progressive work of the Association. 


Commenting upon the election of Atlanta. Editor Mc- 
Clure, of the Kentucky Standard, makes the following 
observation : 

The Association is not so strong in the South as it should be, 
hut the deaf down this way have had the excuse that this section 
has usually had hut scant recognition ; it is now up to them to 
rise to the opportunity to show that in hospitality, in leadership, 
in ability to afford the national gathering a fitting setting the 
South yields first place to no other section. 

Atlanta has undertaken the 1923 N.A.D. Convention in 
the right spirit and with a full appreciation as to what the 
undertaking implies. That the convention to be held 
there will be highly creditable in every way to the South 
and to the Nation there can be no doubt. With the in- 
vitation accepted Atlanta formally enters upon the two 
years preparation for the coming event in the following 
words: 

To the President and Members of the Executive Board of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

Gentlemen: — In behalf of the deaf of the South in general and of 
Atlanta and the State of Georgia in particular, we wish to thank you 
for the honor conferred on us in naming Atlanta as the place of 
the next convention of the N. A. D. 

In this connection we beg to say that Atlanta's prestige as a 
peerless hostess is nation wide, she having entertained 271 conven- 
tions during the past year. The deaf, too have their heart set 
on giving all who may come the time of their lives. They are 
determined to have you know you were justified in your choice. 

With kindest wishes to you personally, and looking forward 
to a glorious and successful meeting in 1923, we are 
Sincerely and fraternally yours. 

L. B. DICKERSON, 

PERCY W. LIGON, 

ROSS S. TOHNSON. 

MRS. C. L. JACKSON. 

Committee. 


Dr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School for 
the Deaf, and Editor of The Chronicle, has an editorial' 
statement in his paper, reproduced below, which for per- 
sonal interest and kindly encouragement cannot fail of ap- 
preciation by the deaf generally, as well as by every mem- 
ber of the N.A.D. Dr. Jones’ steadfast loyalty to the 
deaf and genuine concern for their welfare have been 
made manifest time and again, both in words and works 
during a long period of years. 

The quarterly issue of the N. A. D. has come to our desk. 

It is the quarterly issue of the 13th convention held in Detroit, 
August 14. 1920. The issue contains 640 pages and is hound in 
paper. It is one of the neatest, most attractive reports that has- 
fallen into our hands, well written, well edited, well printed. It 
should create a thrill of pride in every one who has a good part in the- 
education of the deaf of our country. 

N. A. D. means the National Association of the Deaf. This or- 
ganization was founded forty years ago. It is a growing concern, 
and has brought under its influence a large majority of the educated 
deaf of the country. It stands for right, justice, and progress with a 
square deal. It rightly objects to any exploitation of the deaf for 
any reason and especially for selfish reasons. It wishes the deaf’ 
children to be equipped for life’s work and to be taught to do this 
work honestly and faithfully. It stands for patriotism and high 

ideals. 

Perhaps there is no society in the United States that can be 
trusted further in standing for everything American than the N. A. 
D. Its members have come up through State institutions, all of 
which teach the love of country and its purest patriotism. During 
the present reign of terror, with all its hold ups, robberies and mur- 
ders, not a deaf person has been under suspicion. 

During the World War the deaf contributed their full proportion 
and far beyond their ability, to all war activites, and purchased their 

full share of government bonds. In our own school every deaf' 

employee wthout exception contributed one day’s salary out of' 
every month according to the rule, to the Columbus War Chest. 
Some contributed a greater proportion than that. This, doubtless, - 
was the case with the deaf everyhere. 

All honor to the N. A. D. and its large membership of loyal, true, 
intelligent citizens. We are proud of you. never doubt that. Go on 
with your good work. You will always find warm public sympathy 
and a deep seated friendship among the hearing. 

* * * 

A recent number of the Volta Review contains an illus- 
trated write-up of Toledo’s new clubroom for the hard of 
hearing and the lip-reading deaf. Similiar club rooms have 
been opened elsewhere and others are in prospect. The 
movement seems to be gaining in favor and to have the- 
backing and encouragement of the oralists. The club- 
rooms afford a common meeting place where persons sim- 
ilarly afflicted, or blessed, may participate in social inter- 
course and educational advantages not readily available in- 
general society. In a limited way these club rooms meet 
a real need. Better to seek social and educational advan- 
tages under conditions which the club rooms afford than 
to forego them amid the uncertainties' and embarrass- 
ments which must attend efforts to read the lips of hear- 
ing people generally. The high-sounding and persistent 
note of oral propaganda has been, and still is, that oral- 
ism effectually counteracts the clannishness on the part of* 
the deaf and restores them to society. Club rooms for 
the lip-reading deaf, which the oralists themselves are pro- 
moting, are but additional evidence of the illogical posi- 
tion of oralism. The so-called restoration to society has 
never amounted to anything more than a mouth-filling 
but meaningless phrase. The deaf, whether they lip-read 
or use the clear, easy, natural, rapid, graceful and com- 
prehensive language of conventional signs are inevitably 
drawn together by ties of mutual sympathy and common 
interest. 

* * * 

In a recent issue of the Kentucky Standard, the able 
and observant veteran Editor of that paper, Mr. George 
M. McClure, gives an illustration of theory and practice 
which goes far to show that theory which fails to work 
in practice must be fundamentally wrong.- Here it is: 
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HOW IT WORKS— THEORY. 

In Wisconsi i, oral or speech day schools have been established. 
T)eaf children residing in certain cities can attend their respective day 
school, and are constantly among hearing and speaking people and are 
communicated with in speech. Thus constant companionship with the 
hearing leads to as close an intimacy between the deaf and the hear- 
ing, as in institutional lrife is formed between the deaf and the deaf. — 
Fred DeLand, in Silent Worker. 

PRACTICE. 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 2. — Need for an investigation of conditions that 
exist in the Milwaukee School for the Deaf is pointed out by Parents' 
and Friends’ Association of the school for the deaf in a letter read 
before the State Board of Education today by E. A. Fitzpatrick, its 
secretary. The association calls for action by the board to remedy 
the situation. 

“The school is now housed in the same quarters with a hearing 
high school,’’ the letter points out. “Because of the lack of sympathy 
between the high school group for the deaf group, because of the 
disparity in age and the concomitant “disparity in the desire for 
companionship both groups suffer.” — Press Dispatch. 

* * * 

Formerly, and for more than a decade, the St. Louis 
Day, now the Gallaudet, School was housed in the same 
quarters with a grade school having over one thou- 
sand pupils in daily attendance. The deaf and the hear- 
ing pupils had recreation periods at the same time and 
used the same playgrounds. Every opportunity was 
given them to mix in. There was no such disparity in 
age or grade as noted in Milwaukee, but the “lack of 
sympathy” and the “disparity in the desire for compan- 
ionship” between the deaf and the hearing pupils was 
in evidence. The deaf pupils from choice played among 
themselves in the midst of hundreds of hearing children. 
As a general thing, the hearing brothers and sisters of 
deaf children attending the same school preferred to 
play with the deaf rather than with the hearing children. 
The deaf seemed to get more real fun out of their re- 
creation periods than did the hearing children. Several 
years ago I visited the San Franscisco Day School, then 
housed in a grade school with hearing children. Mr. De- 
Land’s extolled “intimacy between the deaf and hear- 
ing” was not in evidence there, as the deaf and hearing 
pupils had recreation periods at a different hour. There 
was no necessity for separation on the playground, it 
seemed to us, and the oral method was used in teaching 
the deaf, the same as in Milwaukee. We did not expect 
to find the deaf and hearing separated during recreation 
periods. While not admitting it in so many words, the 
■separation seems to have been due to the same “lack of 
sympathy” and “disparity in desire for companionship” 
in evidence in Milwaukee. 

* * * 

The editor of the \ irginia Guide writes interestingly, 
and the following article taken from the columns of his 
paper is well worth reading and passing on: 

THE DEAF AS CITIZENS 

If you can say of a man that he is a good citizen, that 
means that he obeys the laws of the State, hears his just 
share of the expense of government, is honest and reliable 
in his business transactions and observes in proper man- 
ner the rules and usages of society. Laws are primarily 
for the protection of society and incidentally for the 
punishment of evil-doers. A good citizen never feels the 
heavy hand of the law, but pursues the even tenor of his 
way, meeting and performing his duties from day to day 
and enjoying the respect and confidence of his fellow - 
men. Taking this as the standard of good citizenship, 
we know' of no class of people that measure up to it 
more fully than do the educated deaf. 

Last summer the Virginia Association of the Deaf met 
herq in convention, and as we looked from the stage up- 
on the assembly of more than a hundred former pupils 
of the school we thought w T e had never seen a more re- 
spectable, more prosperous looking company of people. 
And by careful inquiry we found that they were all get- 
ting on well in the world. They had come back to the 
old stamping-ground, many of them bringing their wives 
and children with them — happy, thrifty, useful men and 
women, working under disadvantages, of course, but do- 
ing their part in the w'Orld and doing it well. And the 
intelligent, systematic manner in which they dispatched 
the business of the convention made us feel proud to 
■claim them as the product of the school. 


If you have ever lived next door to a deaf family, the 
chances are ten to one that you have had good neigh- 
bors, ready to help you in every time of need and asking 
little in return. If you have had occasion to hire a deaf 
man, it has not been necessary for you to watch him at 
his work. He would serve you as faithfully in your ab- 
sence as if you were constantly in sight. 

The deaf give satisfaction in any employment in which 
they are not handicapped by lack of hearing, and as they 
are not so easily diverted from their work thev generally 
put in fuller hours. Some of the graduates of this school 
who are employed in industrial occupations are paving 
income taxes, and we do not know of one who is not self- 
supporting. Now and then a peripatetic beggar wall be 
encountered asking “assistance” on the score of being 
“deaf and dumb,” but in ninety-nine cases in a hundred 
they are impostors playing the role of deafness to enlist 
sympathy. The deaf associations throughout the coun- 
try are making war upon these mendicants and using 
every legal means to put them behind the bars or drive 
them into honest work. 

It is generally conceded by those who know them best 
that the deaf are exemplary citizens, and that there 
are proportionally fewer paupers among them than 
among the general class of population. The number of 
deaf criminals in the jails and penitentiaries is a small 
fraction of one per cent. All this is not because the deaf 
are naturally better than other people, but because the 
majority of them are trained for ten or twelve years in 
schools where right living is taught in their daily lessons 
and where every one of them is given a trade by which 
he can support himself in after life. The State spends 
no money from which it receives greater returns than 
the apprpriations made for the support of the schools 
for the deaf. 

* * * 

Some time ago. to the surprise and regret of his many 
friends, Mr. J. S. Morrison, for a number of years teacher 
and 'ater superintendent at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf at Fulton, tendered his resignation, effective at the 
close of the present term. It is understood that Mr. 
Morrison is leaving the profession to engage in busi- 
ness. It is a serious loss to the cause of special educa- 
tion when capable men equipped by training and exper- 
ience for the work voluntarily, or otherwise, retire from 
the educational field. The Board of Managers of the Ful- 
ton School, in a series of resolutions appreciative of Mr. 
Morrison’s services, went on record as endorsing his edu- 
cational point of view in the following words: 

Resolved. That it is the sense of the Board that his 
policy of the Combined System of Method appeals to us 
as being that which offers the “greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 

It is hoped that the combined system may be conti- 
nued at Fulton, and in every public school for the deaf, 
since under no other system or method is “the greatest 
good for the greatest number” possible. 

* * * 

As we are writing this communication for the Silent 
Worker word comes of the death of Dr. W. K. Argo. 
Superintendent of the Colorado School for the Deaf and 
Blind. Dr. Argo was one of the truly great men in the 
profession — great in ability, in achievement, and personal 
interest in his special field of work. His kindly man- 
ners and lovable personal qualities endeared him to all 
who came to know him well. He was keenly alive to 
what was going on in the affairs of the deaf and ever- 
readv to co-operate in promoting the general welfare. 
In the passing of Dr. Argo the deaf have lost a true 
friend, teacher and benefactor. 

* * * 

Silent Facts seem to be a silent fact. 

The Silent World passed into the world of silence in 
record time. 

If speech is silver and silence is golden then the sign 
language must be radium. 

Teach auto repairing in the schools. The deaf should 
know how to repair their own autos. 
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Indulgence 

Many parents indulge their children who are deaf. 
They permit the afflicted one to have his or her own way 
without restraint. This is very harmful, especially to 
those who become deaf in the teens and try to stick it out 
in the public schools for a while. They may be very good 
young men or women, but they usually have bad tempers 
and seldom learn to apply themselves. They always ex- 
pect everything to be done for them. Their salvation will 
begin the day they are kicked out into the cold world 
where they will have to care for themselves. The sooner 
this happens, the better for the individual. Some of these 
young people are very talented but they lack ambition, 
initiative and the sense of responsibility. Their attitude 
towards life is a great deal like the millionaire’s son who 
has always been given a liberal allowance and who has 
never had to earn a dollar. None of them realize that 
they are greatly indebted to society, but on the contrary 
assume that the state owes them a living. 

The Old Controversy 

The Silent Worker receives many articles (unpub- 
lished) prefaced with the statement that the authors be- 
lieve in the combined system and believe in oral work 
and then they proceed to make a general attack on all oral 
work including both speech and speech -reading, under the 
assumption that they are attacking the pure oral method. 
Such arguments are as much against the oral departments 
of the combined school as they are against pure oralism. 
They are in truth an appeal for a return to the old pure 
manual schools. 

In order to promote clear thinking let us first define 
these terms. 

A pure oralist believes that every deaf child can be edu- 


cated to the best advantage by the oral method. He 
also believes that any use of the sign language is detrimen- 
tal to the highest development of the deaf. 

The advocates of the combined system believe that some 
deaf children can be educated to the best advantage by the 
manual method. While they do not believe in the use of 
the sign language in the class-rooms, especially in the 
primary and intermediate departments, they are convinced 
that the proper use of the sign language contributes to the 
further development of the deaf. 

An attack against pure oralism should be an argument 
in favor of the use of signs and to the effect that some 
children can best be educated by the manual method. An 
attack on the combined system should take the opposite 
point of view. Both sides believe in oral work. In the 
future let us analyze all articles relative to this contro- 
versy to be sure that we are thinking straight. 

Publicity Mad 

We are just emerging from an age where nearly every- 
body has been publicity mad. The extremes to which 
people have gone to get their names in the press are begin- 
ning to disgust the general public. The actress who 
arranges to have her diamond necklace stolen, in order 
that she may secure free advertising, is taking a chance 
today. The public no longer crowd the theatre to see 
one who has taken part in a divorce scandal or in a murder 
plot. Even now there are great numbers who have a con- 
suming desire for publicity. They prefer to be talked 
about favorably, but if this is not feasible they do not object 
to abuse but desire to avoid ridicule if possible. Above 
everything else they want to be talked about. Such cheap, 
undignified methods of secuting free advertising will soon 
be a thing of the past. All of the people cannot be fooled 
all of the time. 

Edison’s Criticism 

Either Thomas A. Edison or his publicity staff evident- 
ly made a mistake when they attacked the college students, 
for it was not long ago that the press was filled with 
criticisms of Mr. Edison for his contracts with young 
college men. The contracts in question were to the effect 
that all inventions or plans conceived by these young men 
while in the employ of Mr. Edison were his property.^ 
It was claimed that many ideas of great value were secur- 
ed by Mr. Edison in this way from students whom he 
secured for a nominal sum because they were ambitious 
to be connected with his organization. 

Furthermore, he recently launched a broad criticism o£ 
the public schools. Neither Mr. Edison nor his staff have 
made any investigations of the public schools or colleges 
and do not know what is being accomplished. Reading 
between the lines, one would come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Edison or his staff launched this publicity scheme in 
order to sell moving pictures to the schools, because he 
refers to this in the latter part of his criticism as being 
the best means of educating children. 

Absorbing information is only a part of education. The 
moving pictures may be a useful adjunct in the schools 
for this purpose because they give vivid visual impressions, 
but their use will not be a success until the film corpora- 
tions produce a complete line of educational films which: 
may be included in the school curriculum. 
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Rhythm and Character 

By Warren Milton Smaltz 

F anyone were to ask me what I considered to 
be my greatest deprivation through loss of 
hearing I would answer instantly and with- 
out hesitation, “The ability to hear and en- 
joy music.” Say what you will, the fact re- 
in losing his ability to enjoy music the deaf in- 
dividual has suffered a very real and important loss. 

When a blind man comes within the average person’s 
range of vision and reflection, the thought immediately 
called uppermost is one of pity that a fellow mortal should 
be thus deprived of seeing the glories of the heavens; the 
beauty of the trees, grass, and flowers; and all the varie- 
gated colorful objects around him. But when a deaf man 
happens to be brought into the average man’s conscious- 
ness, he will not at first be able to perceive any infirmity 
present, and if he should happen to address the deaf person 
and thus arrive at the knowledge of his misfortune, the first 
thought will be either of annoyance or of regret at the im- 
possibility of facile communication, depending entirely 
upon the character of the person who makes the discovery. 
H.e does not realize that the deaf have lost something 
greater and more important than the ability to hear and 
engage in conversation. I say this not in criticism, but 
merely to state a fact. 

Occasionally I have met casual acquaintances who 
thoughtlessly and foolishly sought to console me over my 
deafness by felicitating me upon my inability to hear harsh 
noises and the din of traffic. They have even gone to some 
pains to reflect with me upon the extent of my misfortune. 
Apparently they were severally and collectively quite un- 
able to see that I had any cause for complaint other than 
that I could not hear conversations, sermons, and lectures. 
And then they argued ingeniously that lip-reading nearly 
compensated those disadvantages. Therefore (trium- 
phantly) I was rather the gainer than the loser! How it 
could happen that they never thought of music in an age 
of victrolas and playerpianos is beyond my understanding. 
Yet such is the incomprehensible fact. 

Every deaf person will promptly agree with me that the 
judgment of the persons who made the foregoing observa- 
tions is wholly unsound. Therefore those persons may be 
equally fallible when they inform me that the average deaf 
man is normal, save for a subtle lack of gentleness of the 
spirit, of responsiveness to things that mellow the heart 
and ennoble the soul. My personal conviction is that the 
deaf are not unresponsive to such softening influences, but 
that they are deprived to some extent by their deafness 
from betng actively subject to them. Were they able to 
listen to strains of sweet melody or to “silver tongued 
oratory” they would be affected in precisely the same way 
as hearing people are. But since it is useless to expect 
them to do the impossible, there remains the alternative of 
finding a substitute. 

Shakespeare says that “he who has no music in his soul, 
or is not charmed by concord of sweet sounds, is fit for 
treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” Nor is the dictum origi- 
nal with him. Cicero declares that “saxa et solitudines 
voci respondent.” Accordingly, it might be argued with 
some show of plausibility that the deaf are morally and 
aesthetically degenerate because they are apparently un- 
affected by melodies to which even “stones and desert- 
lands respond.” So firmly established is the belief in the 
influence of music, that the classical myth describes 
Amphion as playing so sweetly on his lyre that the stones 
lying loose around Thebes piled themselves up of their own 
accord into a fortification, constrained by the tender me- 
lody. And Orpheus would appear to have surpassed even 


the Sweet Singer of Israel, for trees and stones moved 
from their places under the spell of his enchanting song. 
Beautiful as are these classical tales, they illustrate the 
truth that harmonious sounds exert a powerful influence. 
More modern literature reflects the same truth. Thus 
Dryden in his incomparable ode on “Alexander’s Feast,” 
brilliantly describes how music can evoke at will every hu- 
man passion. And Bayard Taylor sings of those who, in 
“a rain of hell” amid bursting shells and rivers of blood 
could sing a tender love song that almost magically 
calmed the fury of battle and sent tears down the grimy 
cheeks of blood-stained soldiers. It is an open question 
whether the worshipper in church is not impelled to rev- 
erence and devotion quite as much by the ineffable 
sweetness of hymns and the soul-stirring chant of psalms, 
as by the exhortations of the occupant of the pulpit. 

Granted then that music exerts an incalculable influence 
upon hearing people, what shall we except to find in the 
deaf, who are deprived of that benign influence? Is there 
as a result a subtle difference in their character? Are they 
being unacquainted with the softening ministrations of 
melody, more soul-hardened and bestial, less human than 
hearing people.' It seems a hard question to ask, and 
harder still to say it might appear to be so at first suppos- 
tion. But observation demonstrates otherwise. Yet it is 
certain that the man who so confidently said: “Let me 
write a nation’s songs and you may know its laws,” would 
assuredly have made a poor bargain in the case of a nation 
composed wholly of deaf-mutes. 

Fortunately, a benign providence has provided a sub- 
stitute for music. What is the answer? Rhythm, Rhythm 
can replace music to a limited extent. It seems surprising 
that more emphasis has not been placed upon rhythm in 
schools for the deaf being the most efficacious agent for 
developing the aesthetic faculty. Can it be that our edu- 
cators have become so intent upon vindicating the several 
methods of instruction that they happen to champion, that 
they have forgotten character development in their deaf 
charges? Of what permanent value to society as the in- 
dividual who, however cultivated in intellect, is dwarfed 
and deformed in soul? Do we want to raise up Alcibiades 
or Napoleons? A decent respect for society and a humane 
regard for the deaf themselves dictate that we should sup- 
ply the equivalent of music in the regular curriculum of all! 
schools for the deaf. 

Tnc deaf love rhythm. They love it as heartily' and as- 
spontaneously as every normal person loves music. And 
there are so many ways for letting them enjoy it! Dancing, 
marching, rhythmical, gymnastics, etc., at once suggest 
themselves practicable. To the more advanced deaf can be 
taught the rhythm of poetry. And even the rhythm of 
band instruments may be imparted to them through their 
susceptibility to vibration. Who, having witnessed the 
manceuvres of a military force, has not thrilled at the 
steady rhythmic tread of a body of men? That in a meas- 
ure is the sensation and pleasure the deaf derive from 
aesthetic enjoyment, because some instructors are ren- 
dered “nervous” by the noise, or are too tired to be incon- 
venienced! The appreciation of the deaf should certainly 
be some measure of recompense to those who go to a 
little extra trouble in this respect. If the natural craving 
by the deaf for some kind of harmony were more generally 
satisfied, there is some reason for believing that there 
would be less cause for complaining of their unmanage- 
ability. moroseness, lawlessness, etc. Let us hope that 
the day is approaching when greater consideration will be 
given to their aesthetic wants, as well as to their mental 
and physical m eds. 

Read “The Message of the Rosary” by Alice Nicholson, 
page 335, the best short story by, for and about the deaf. 
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Not Beggars 


Editor Silent Worker: — I have just finished reading an 
article in the May number of the Silient Worker which speaks 
of "an organization of hard of hearing who wane to cultivate 
the art of lip-reading ” Now, ail who read the article know 
that the writer refers to the Philadelphia Speech Reading Club, 
an organization of which I am a member. 

The article goes on to state that the members of the club 
pose before the public as alms-seekers, instead of going to work 
and earning the money themselves. 

I would like all the readers of the Silent Worker to know 
that the Philadelphia Speech Reading Club has never yet 
asked alms of anyone. The club is a little more than two 
years old and has several hundred members, all working in 
various ways to raise the money for the purchase of the club 
house. 

Furthermore, we do not "delineate our pitiful condition,” 
for we are not in a pitiful condition but rather in a flourishing 
condition. 

Most of the money given to us has been given by the mem- 
bers themselves many of whom are wealthy and all of the 
members are in good natured rivalry to see which can earn 
the most money by his or her own efforts. I am one of them 
and none of us have asked for charity but earn the money in 
various wavs — earn it, remember, not ask charity. The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works is co-operating by doing some of our 
sign painting which the offered to do but were not asked to. 

Another thing, The Article speaks of "millions of chidren 
starving to death and they may go on dying for all the $50.00 
cub house dub hard of hearing people care.” 

Our Sppech Reading Club has a Bible class and for the last 
two years we have been sending our weekly collection to China 
and- Armenia doing local charitable work. 

We have at . present thirty young men, ex-soldiers, who lost 
their hearing in the world war, learning speech reading. They 


were sent to our club by the United States Government to 
learn speech reading and the club is also teaching them trades 
bv which they may earn a living, even though deaf. 

It is for this reason that we wish to purchase our club 
house, so that w'e may broaden our activities but I repeat that 
we are not trying to obtain money by “alms seeking” nor by 
playing on the sympathy of the public. 

Very truly. 

Miss Anna Meredith. 

Philadelphia Pa., May 8, 1921. 



MR. AND MRS. GEORGE A. HOLMES 
The Photo of Mrs. Holmes was taken in 1903. 

Deaf and dumb from birth, Mr. Holmes has just been pension- 
ed after toiling for 64 years as a copyist in the Suffolk County 
Registry of Deeds. Think of it, he had been on the job eight 
years when Grant took Richmond, and 14 years ago, at 70, he 
tried to learn typewriting. 
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A Trip To France 

Part II 

HE next day broke piping hot, and after some 
vile beverage termed cafe au lait, and a slab of 
bread not much longer than a crownpiece, we 
were conducted forth (by the longest way, past 
the English Church which Mr. Moore’s bravery 
had rendered so well known) to the Deaf Head- 
quarters, a cafe much like our hotel, with a room behind it in 
which meetings of the Nord and Pas de Calais Benefit Society 
were held. 

After a short wait of some twenty minutes, we were ushered 
into the hall and wines were brought and our united toasts 
solemnly pledged by each nation; which done, the magnificient 
local banner was brought out and we formed up into a proces- 
sion and made for the South Cemetery, some four or five kilos., 
distant at the extreme end of the city, we walking four abreast. 
It was particularly significant that this event should take place 
on Ephphatlia Sunday, and by no means an unfitting way of 
spending it. It was also very pleasing to note the respect of 
the townspeople for the procession, headed, of course, by the 
banner and leading men of Lille and Mr. Gilby as representing 
English work ; and the idea came to some of us that it would 
be well to have a banner for our English International Guild 
of St. John of Beverley — an idea which was to bear fruit in 
due season. 

Arriving after over an hour’s walk at the cemetery under 
a gruelling sun, we formed round the monument erected to the 
allied soldiers and solemn speeches were made by M. Moulin, 
president of the Lille Society, and the Rev. F. W. G. Gilby, who 
laid the English Deaf’s wreath on the grave. After a walk 
round the splendidly kept place and a look at the far from 
elegant German obelisk, we set off and were able to return part 
of the way by tram, though much of the tram service was still 
disorganized owing to the lines being broken up during the 
recent German occupation. Another part of the city had suffer- 
ed from a severe explosion, and from our hotel window the out- 
look was a mass of ruins not much above the height of a man, 
stretching as far as eye could reach. 

During our march the deaf told us of their experiences, and 
pitiful in the extreme some of them were. One deaf man gave 
us as a memento of this visit his German passport, which 
admitted him in and out of the city, and, curiously enough, he 
hailed from the street of l’Abbe de 1’Epee which most French 
towns seem to have in taken of respect to the memory of that 
great benefactor of the deaf. 

The long trek at last over, we returned to our cafe and 
partook of a frugal lunch for which we had to pay owing to 
the poverty of our poor deaf hosts. Food was still apt to be 
short in some things. After the meal we adjourned to the hall, 
whe?e our resolutions were presented and fraternal speeches 
made — one by Dr. May evoking especial enthusiasm, as did 
the Guild resolution. 

Tea was then served and a play was presented in our especial 
honour. On its conclusion we adjourned to another cafe and 
had supper, entertaining our guests with wine, etc., and shortly 
afterwards went to bed. Thanks to Dr. May, it was arranged 
that I should sleep in a sort of office downstairs, and wash, etc., 
where I could — which was certainly something to be thankful 
for, and as a result I enjoyed a comparatively good night and 
was more or less in trim for the next day’s events. 

Again we were up at about 7 A. m., and made our way bv 

a shorter route to the deaf cafe, seeing the weekly market set 

out in stalls which lined the street as we went down it. 

At seven thirty sharp, a motor lorry drew up, and in this 

were placed forms, etc., and we were soon off to see the front 
tself. Our journey from Hazebrouck had prepared us to some 
extent for the trip, for the grim gnarled stumps of what were 
'nee trees, now so twisted as to be unrecognizable, were made 


if possible all the more terrible, eerie and weird in the pale 
light of the moon. 

It so happened that a friend of ours had lost a son somewhere 
around Fromelle, and my mother gave Mr. Jones and myself 
no peace until we undertook to try to visit the grave. This, 
thanks to the kindness of our deaf hosts, was arranged, and 
our itinerary was made to include Fromelle German cemetery, 
where the place he lay was thought to be. The whole of our 
journey was pathetic in the extreme — “no man’s land” in very 
truth. Not a house to be seen in complete repair — many, indeed, 
were non-existent, and the miserable inhabitants had to live ia 
cellars below the earth. The ground was riddled with large 
shell-holes, and the roads were far from perfect. We were- 
highly privileged in traveling on a military lorry and to be 
driven by a British “Tommy” thanks probably to M. Henri 
Gaillard, who I believe has much influence with the French 
Government. 



Starting for the Lille Cemetery 


During our tour we saw the names put to places by our ever 
adaptable “Tommies”; “Fried Bacon Lane” and “The Leg of 
Mutton Inn,” to quote but two. An hour’s drive brought us 
to Armentieres, a sad wreck of its former glory, and after a 
short stop we went on again, by intricate and increasingly 
difficult by-roads, to Formelle, passing a particularly gruesome 
part of the Front as we went, and at this spot Mr. Gilby had 
the lorry halted and we all got off to inspect the battlefield itself. 
Just where we stopped was a grave, roughly and readily made, 
with a plain wooden cross inscribed, "To Twenty' Five Unknown 
Australians.” In passing we saw skulls, teeth, fragments of 
arms and boots with legs in them scattered here, there and 
everywhere. Then, too, we had to go warily owing to possible 
traps — unexploded mines and bombs, rotting guns and other 
material lay in all directions, and ghastly, grisly, gruesome 
sights which made one shiver and turned one sick with horror 
and hot indignation at war and all that it really means. 

We were next photographed with our battlefield trophies, 
and then we visited a British dug-out, now full of water, and 
looked into numerous trenches. 

After this vivid glimpse of the real thing — which was owing 
to our being off the carefully censored beaten track — we soon 
reached Formelle, and while the others ate their lunch and 
visited a German dug-out, Jones and I found the German 
cemetery in an orchard, terribly neglected and evidently the 
scene of much hotly contested fighting — one of those places which 
had been many times captured and re-captured. 

{to be continued) 


MR. BAARS IN HONOLULU 
Fred W. Baars for a number of years, instructor in Printing- 
nt the California School for the Deaf, resigned during the 
holidays to go to Hawaii, where he is, has a steady position 
in the job department of the Pacific Commercial .Advertiser, 
the only morning paper printed in the English language. 

Mr. Baars writes that they have summer weather all the 
year round. Straw hats and light apparel are very popular. 



as chaplain 
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Boosting the Nads in Georgia 

By Mrs. C. L. Jackson 

INCE the news has gone abroad that Atlan- 
ta has won the convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf for 1923, the deaf 
throughout the South are beginning to come 
into the N. A. D. fold in flocks. The latest 
report has it that fifteen or more have joined in South 
Carolina within the past ten days, and about the same 
number have joined in Birmingham and elsewhere in 
Alabama. Right here we would tike to suggest that other 
Southern State organizers get busy and see which can 
enroll the largest membership within the next six months. 
We, Georgians, will present a handsome prize to the 
State leading in membership gains at the end of the year. 
Plans are now maturing to start a contest for new member- 
ship, the prize being some kind of a valuable trophy (the 
nature not yet decided). This trophy is to be contested 
for by each of the states east of the Mississippi that de- 
sires to enter the contest. Trophy will go every six 
months to the state leading in new membership, and the 
state leading at the end of 1923, or at the convention, to 
be awarded the trophy for good, and acclaimed the “win- 
ner” over all the other states east of the Mason and Dixon 
line. 



REV. S. M. FREEMAN AND WIFE 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We present with this article the pictures of Rev. S. M. 
Freeman and wife. Rev. Freeman is now a regular or- 
■dained minister of the Christian Church, and is now the 
regularly appointed missionary to the deaf of Georgia, hav- 
ing been appointed to that position over a year ago by 
the North Georgia Conference of the M. E. Church, 
South. Mr. Freeman preaches at St. Marks church each 
Sunday, except the third Sunday of the month, when he 
goes to the Georgia School for the Deaf at Cave Springs, 
and holds services for the children there. Rev. Mr. Free- 
man is well-known to the deaf of Georgia and the entire 
South, he having served as instructor of the English 
language for many years at the Georgia School for the 
Deaf. He was also Treasurer of the National Association 
of the Deaf for one term, which position he filled to the 
complete satisfaction of every one. Since coming to At- 
lanta, Mr. Freeman and his good wife have been an im- 
mense help to the Atlanta deaf, religiously, socially and 
-otherwise. 


Any one desiring to join the National Association of 
the Deaf, or to obtain emblem pins, renew their member- 
ship, or anything else, will find a regular N. A. D. booth 
in the lobby of the Piedmont Hotel (Frats’ Convention 
Headquarters) all through the week of the convention, 


July 11-16. The Georgia Branch Secretary will be in 
charge of this booth, and all Georgia N. A. D. members 
or prospective members, can obtain all the information 
they may desire here. Hunt 11s up ! 


Thursday evening. July 14th. has been designated as 
"N. A. D. Night” by the local Division, X. F. S. D. dur- 
ing their convention. A committee of local N.A.D mem- 
bers are now engaged in arranging a suitable program 
for the occasion. We expect to make this quite an inter- 
esting event. The whole program is being gotten up for 
the purpose of extolling the N. A. D. Visiting Nads will 
be expected to tell all they know of the good of this or- 
ganization for the benefit of the less well-informed visit- 
ors from various points in the south. A particularly in- 
teresting feature of this event will be the signing of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” This will be made spectacular 
and impressive by the accompanying waving of hundreds 
of flags. The signer will stand under a large American 
flag, and other flags will be unfurled as the song proceeds. 
The beauty of this must be seen to be appreciated. 


The campaign to bring the next convention of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf to Atlanta has been a most 
pleasing and instructive one to us southerners, and, of 
course, we are all elated that we have won. We are parti- 
cularly pleased that the whole campaign has been such a 
friendly one. and that it ended with the best of feelings 
all around. To the Minnesota deaf, who withdrew their 
invitation in favor of Atlanta, we extend our very best 
thanks, and assure them that should Duluth desire the 
convention in 1926 that we Georgians will support that 
city wholeheartedly. 


Having won the 1923 meeting, the Georgia Nads are 
now resting on the laurels just won, and joining in heart 
and soul with the local Frats to make the coming conven- 
tion of the N. F. S. D. in July a tremendous success. 
Every deaf person in Atlanta and Georgia, irrespective of 
affiliation, are joining hands to make the coming conven- 
tion the “greatest ever.” After that is all over we will 
turn our attention to getting organized for the next one 
in 1923. 


WAS NOT IN DETROIT 

Dear Editor: — In the April issue of the Silent Worker, on 
page 226, there was an item written by Mrs. J. C. Howard, in 
which she quotes me of having a tendency towards oralism. 
In fact, I was not in Detroit last summer to attend the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf Convention. 

Arlington III. Harry T. George. 



Group taken at the Jewish Deaf and Duinh Institute at Berlin. 
WeisSetissee. Germany. Undernourishment is written heavily in 
the faces of the children. 
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Pierce Redivivus 

O, OUR yclept friend, Mr. Pierce, is back at 
the old stand ! Indeed, it is the same old 
Pierce at the same old game, hut it is alto- 
gether beyond my humble comprehension 
that a man who has seen less than a dozen 
deaf people in a decade should be invited to contribute an 
article touching on one of the most vital phases of deaf 
life. Because a man happens to be deaf and lives his own 
life in a fashion quite his own and to his own personal 
satisfaction without reference to anybody else but himself, 
is no reason whatever that he has, or is able in the remot- 
est degree, to contribute an iota of evidence to help solve 
the controversy that he insists has been raging for “genera- 
tions” between the adherents of- the manual system of 
educating the deaf and the oral. 1 absolutely deny that 
any point or points adduced in his conclusions pro and 
con his argument, “We can understand each other very 
well,” has any bearing on present day conditions, or is in 
anywise well taken in behalf of the deaf whether manual 
or oral. The gist of his discussion is that he considers him- 
self an extraordinary lip-reader and speaker. But is he? 

I question the correctness of his reading the lips of his 
railway companion. What an improbable tale is this! T 
am strongly inclined to the belief that his interpretation 
of the strangers’ lip movements was father to his own 
thought. The conditions with which the incident is staged 
and taking into consideration the situations that obtain 
i:i street cars, during rush hours, to make it well-nigh im- 
possible for any lip-reader, however expert, to get the 
full rendition of an extended comment, especially from a 
rough and uneducated (?) stranger. 1 defy contradiction 
here and demand corroborative evidence that that gratui- 
tous slur upon the deaf was really uttered by the stranger 
as quoted by Pierce. In all decency he should have as- 
sured himself that he was not mistaken before giving it 
out to the press. Furthermore, in following the direction 
of the stranger’s glance, Mr. Pierce says he saw two deaf- 
mutes in “energetic muscular conversation; gesticulations, 
mouthings, shrugs and all.” But how did he know they 
were deaf-mutes? In the decade he has been sleeping 
many, a great many, hearing people have learned to make 
signs and have often been seen to converse in public just 
like Mr. Pierce describes happened in the street car. In 
this connection may I ask if Mr. Pierce took the trouble 
to ascertain if the parties using signs in the car were deaf- 
mutes, and if so, where were they educated? It has been 
my observation that a large proportion of oral school 
graduates take to the sign language after leaving school 
and the most outrageous facial distortions and ridiculous 
grimaces are indulged in by these in #he course of their 
conversations with their fellows. They pick up their own 
peculiar signs from the highways and byways of their 
sphere of life, and quite naturally there is no limit to the 
variety, or style, to the assortment they deliver as they 
go on. Very few make the same gestures or motions on 
any given subject, because the expression remains entirely 
optional with the whims of the individual. It is for this 
reason the sign-language largely has fallen into disfavor 
among the heads of oral schools. It is a pity that the 
stigma of deaf-mutism which Mr. Pierce so heartily ab- 
hors cannot he detached from any of the deaf, either in- 
dividually or collectively, for there is now no available 
avenue open to distinguish at sight between the manual 
sheep and the oral goat. 

1 have yet to meet the average normal man who natur- 
ally expects all deaf people to erupt violently in the sign 
’anguage. The average normal man I know is a gentle- 
man and holds no preconceived notions relating to the 
aeaf other than that “one touch of nature makes the 


whole world kin.” The incident of those “deaf” fakirs 
arid their devices for attracting attention and charity are 
as old as the hills and would have occurred just the same 
had every deaf person in the world been on an oral diet, 
and if there be any reproach cast upon the deaf at large 
in consequence of that Kansas City episode, it assuredly 
applies with equal force to the oralist as to any one else, 
and, in mentioning this moth-eaten affair at this late date, 
only goes to show how hard pressed Pierce finds himself 
involved in his desperate efforts to find a peg for the mis- 
erable garment to hang to. 

Only small minds could conceive dumbness as an arti- 
ficial handicap. Every deaf person wants to minimize 
the hardships and loss that . deafness entails. Artificial 
speech is, in my opinion, much more of a handicap to the 
deaf than is dumbness. Weird and incongruous utter- 
ances arc far from being attractive to people, while sil- 
ence is always being requested and enforced. 

It is very presumptuous on Mr. Pierce’s part to attri- 
bute deficiency of will-power as the chief trouble with 
the deaf-mute. This is the usual manifestation of oral- 
istic prejudice, which their bias permits themselves to 
cherish against the great accomplishments of the Com- 
bined Schools. However. Mr. Pierce is careful not to 
specify in what respect the deaf-mutes lack will-power, 
hut I apprehend my proper cue here is to ask him if he 
really knows what will-power is or means? We shall see. 

No deaf person ever existed who possessed “perfect 
articulation and in calling attention to a brilliant woman 
of his acquaintance who threw it away by marrying a deaf- 
mute. emphasizes Mr. Pierce’s slovnly regard for accurate 
statements. 

For my part. I cannot understand how the clannishness 
of the deaf of which he bitterly complains operates to pre- 
vent any of them to make an effort to stamp out their de- 
fect and raise themselves to a higher, more helpful plane 
of life, nor how the clannishness debars any of the deaf 
from that reward that goes to those who do their leveE 
best. I presume the ebullition, “We can understand each 
other very well,” is a specimen of his level best, and I 
commend its sentiments' to my readers for their estima- 
tion of the level of his plane. What slander is this that 
follows? The innuendo that the deaf-mute is helping to 
create an "artificial race.” Is there any person who be- 
lieves there is anything at all in the narrative or that even 
the author of it was sincere in the telling? By the wav. it 
appears that the oral deaf undergo many trials and tribu- 
lations and one of the principal items here is that he must 
forget he is deaf, a hard thing, you don’t sav. to forget, 
sc he says but, sakes alive, he must be pardoned for envy- 
ing the “Silent Colonies," where all is peace, and sweet- 
ness, and truth, and silence! 

Now, 1 have a deaf wife and have never wished for any 
other sort. 1 belong to clubs for the deaf and attend 
their social functions and entertain deaf-mutes at my 
home, yet am in no wise considered clannish, and, with 
all that. I have not lost that “exquisite pleasure” in talking 
to my “little” son and daughter, both now grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, and who have, in their own good 
time, come to the realization that their father and mother 
had ears to hear, but heard not. Of course, they have 
long since outgrown the “Dada” age, but we still possess 
the “satisfaction," yet unknown to Pierce, of reading the 
lips of intelligent and appreciative grown-up offspring. 
And yet, in all the days of my life that I have known my 
children, neither of them for an instant thought of re- 
marking to me: "We can talk to each other very well, 
can’t we, Dada,''” My readers will observe that I have 
been enabled to enjoy all the “exquisite pleasures” that 
Pierce claims to go with oralism that he says he enjoys, 
without foregoing those which he certainly missed be-.. 
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cause of the mistaken sense of self-immolation that oral- 
ism inflicts upon its advocates. 

The children of normal people do not express them- 
selves in such language as Pierce attributes to his child, 
and if there be anything noteworthy about it so that 
Pierce felt called upon to stress it for the benefit of his 
non-speaking brothers, may 1 inquire what was the occa- 
sion for introducing it into his story? Again, I trust, 1 
may be pardoned for venturing to question the reliability 
of Pierce’s lip-reading. Infants who lisp “Dada” do not 
glibly run off correct speech as Pierce would make it ap- 
pear. They indulge in baby-talk at all times, and Pierce 
evidently drew upon his own imagination in picturing the 
fancied happiness that his non-speaking brother may 
never know. Morever, it would have been more apropos 
"to Pierce’s tale if his child’s remarks had referred to “es- 
caped monkeys” because the oral deaf as a class are im- 
mensely concerned over the antics of the primates. 

To my way of thinking, Pierce’s case is typical of mixed 
marriages involving the deaf and hearing. The mere fact 
that he “often” wished he had a deaf wife and ahungered 
for the companionship of his own kind abundantly show’s 
that the life he is leading is quite an unnatural one, and. 
that to all intents and purposes, his hearing better half 
■ dominates the routine of his existence and, in fine, he be- 
trays all the ear-marks of being the victim of an aggra- 
vated case of that form of will-power known in common 
parlance as henpecked. 

Brooklyn, May 6, 1921. Isaac Goi.dberg. 


COMMON FOLKS. 

The “Common People,” did you say? 

You mean the teeming crowd : 

God made them all, as you and I, 

I would not speak so loud ; 

Folks may be poor and ignorant, 

But “Common,” God forbid ! 

In very truth, it's but a name 
By which the truth is hid. 

The lowly who have little wealth 
Of goods and things to trade. 

The countless many, by whose hands 
The things we need are made ; 

Are neither common, coarse, nor low; 

God’s children, one and all ; 

While you, so polished and refined, 

But typify the Fall. 

The lowly have humility 
I often miss in you ; 

They rarely dissimulate. 

Or say what is not true ; 

Know neither greed nor avarice, 

But need’s despairing care; 

With you, these higher virtues, 

I fear, are rather rare. 

The lowly think — make no mistake — 

And often quite profound ; 

They read, and what they have to say 
Is void of empty sound ; 

They use the knowledge they have gained 
In life’s ascending course, 

While you, who speak of “Common Folks” 

Arc standing still, or worse. 

Frederick Hoffman. 


A Congressman once declared in an address to the House: 

"As Daniel Webster says in his great dictionary. . . 

"It was Noah who wrote the dictionary,’’ whispered a colleague, who 
sat at the next desk. “Noah, nothing,” replied the speaker. "Noah 
built the ark.” 


AT STEEPLECHASE PARK, CONEY ISLAND 

The Derby, at George C. Tilyou’s Steeplechase park, Coney 
Island, is proving a great attraction for the visitors who enjoy 
a thrilling ride. Sixty miles aii hour is the speed of this new- 
spectacular attraction and the throng who have enjoyed a 
ride over the course, have voted it a winner. 

On Sunday, May 15, for the first time this season the wonder- 
ful flower garden of the park was open to the visitors. Plants 
extremely rare in this country, many imported from far distant 
parts of the globe are on view. The garden at Steeple- 
chase park will be turned over to the Orphans of New York. 
A committee of prominent citizens of the City have arranged to 
bring to the park several thousand youngsters, inmates of the 
institutions about the city. The children will be conveyed to 
Steeplechase early in the afternoon in a fleet of motor cars 
and turned loose to enjoy the 101 attractions of the pavilion 
of fun. Before leaving for the journey back to the city a lun- 
cheon will be served them. Edward F. Tilyou, general 
manager of the park, is arranging a special program for the 
entertainment of the youngsters on the day of their visit. 

A Jersey commuter missing his train one bitter cold morning 
concluded he would spend the day with his wife. He went 
hack to the house, ’round to the kitchen door and entered — there 
he found his wife leaning over the stove with her back to him. 
He came up behind her and kissed her on the back of the neck. 
Without looking the wife said: 

“Two bottles of milk and a half pint of cream today.” 


Every effort is made in forming matrimonial alliances to reconcile 
matters relating to fortune, but very little is paid to the congeniality 
of dispositions, or to the accordance of hearts. — Massillon. 


ATLANTA CONVENTION RATES 

What the Railroads Offer the Frats 
and Their Friends. 

The Triennial Convention of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf Will Be Held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, July nth to 16th. 

Railroad associations have granted a special rate on the 
certificate plan of one and a half times the one-way fare — 
provided 350 certificates are presented to their special 
agent at Atlanta. This means that the full fare must be 
paid going to Atlanta; the return rate will only be one- 
half of the fare going — if we get the required 350 certifi- 
cates. 

What You Must Do to Get the Benefit of the "Certificate 
Plan” and Help Others Also to Take Advan- 
tage of lt. 

If you live In any state except California, Oregon, 
Washington, or the New England States — 

Buy a one-way ticket to Atlanta. And be sure to get 

ftom the agent a CERTIFICATE OF PURCHASE— 
not a mere receipt. This certificate is to be handed to 
the Grand Secretary (F. P. Gibson) at Atlanta. 

If you live in California, Oregon or Washington — 

Buy a round trip “Summer Excursion ticket to Chicago 
(or to St. Louis, Memphis or New Orleans). These tickets 
will be on sale after June 15. The cost for round trip 
will be about^ one and one-third times the one-way fare. 
Then, from Chicago (or any of the other points above 
named) buy a one-way ticket to Atlanta. When buying 
this ticket, be sure to get a CERTIFICATE showing 
such purchase. 

If you live in one of the New England States — 

Buy a ticket to New York (or to the nearest point in 
New York State) and from that point buy a one-way 
ticket to Atlanta, and be sure to secure a CERTIFICATE. 

For room reservations and information concerning ho- 
tels, etc., write Ross A. Johnson, 63 North Pryor Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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ATHLETICS 

(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this Department) 

Edited by F. A. MOORE 


BEN BEAVER. 

HE FRATS, and a great many N. A. Ds, need 
no introduction to Ben Beaver, of Detroit. Few, 
however, outside of his associates know him as 
a star baseball player. Heretofore articles in 
these columns have been confined, for the most 
part, to the activities of Gallau- 
det and Goodyear athletes; but 
scattered over the country are 
others worthy of mention who 
could have done credit to the 
above mentioned places had 
they had the opportunity.- In 
this class belongs Ben Beaver, 
a product of the Illinois State 
School. 

Ben early took to baseball as 
a duck takes to water, and when 
he was not playing ball he in- 
sisted on splitting wood for his 
father to keep his twirling arm 
in trim. His actual career as 
a player began at the age of 
fourteen, when he pitched dur- 
ing vacation for two teams of 
full grown hearing men. At 
sixteen he was doing mound 
duty for four such teams. 

His ambition was to become 
a professional player, and with 
his eyes cast longingly on the 
St. Louis Nationals as his ulti- 
mate goal, he joined the Semi- 
professional Kitty League of 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Tennessee in 1913, his team 
winning the pennant. The fol- 
lowing excerpt was taken from 
newspaper clippings at that 
time:- “Stelle and his bunch of 
colts went over to Christopher 
and defeated a strong line-up, 

3 to 2, in an exciting eight-in- 
ning game. This latter game 
was distinctly featured by the 
wonderful pitching of Beaver, 
our deaf and dumb twirler, who 
let that strong aggregation of hitters down with one safe drive. 
Mr. Stelle was greatly impressed with the wurk of Beaver and 
classes him as a sure comer. The weather was cold and it is 
a mystery how Beaver went as nicely as he did." At this time 
he also pitched for his home town of luka and others wi.hin a 
radius of thirty miles, who called upon him to substitute for 
their regular pitchers. That he upheld their taith in him, and 
his reputation as crack pitcher, is evidenced by the fact that 
he lost only two games out of twenty-two piaved. 

However, the call of the Automobile City was too strong for 
the boy who had earned his living driving and tinkering 
around automobiles; hence his migration io Detroit. Here 


By E. M. E. 

he was immediately sought out by Dodge Brothers’ baseball 
team, for whom he pitched during the two years of his em- 
ployment there. Later he was requested to play with Fords, 
but declined and organized the first baseball team among the 
Silents of Detroit, which organization is still in existence. As 

pitcher and right-fielder alter- 
nately he is looked upon as the 
star player, although we do 
not wish to belittle the splendid 
showing of other good players. 
He led at bat and in number of 
bases stolen last year. The 
team’s closest rival is the Silent 
team of Flint, and in the last 
game with the score tied in the 
last half of the ninth inning, 
with two men out, two strikes- 
and two balls having been cal- 
led, Beaver on third base and F. 
Friday at the bat, Detroit fans 
did not waver in their faith 
in these two stars to win the 
day, and their faith was not in 
vain. [Here E. M. E. fails to 
mention how. But we presume 
Beaver stole home. — Ed.] 

At the recent convention at 
Detroit, it was planned to play 
with the Goodyear Silents, and 
their failure to attend was the 
one disappointment of the con- 
vention to Detroiters. Even- 
though they expected defeat by 
the more experienced team, they 
were not ashamed of the indi- 
vidual playing of some of their 
members. 

During the recent industrial 
crisis, when probabilities of re- 
opening seemed remote, Mr. 
Beaver again turned his thoughts 
toward professional baseball, 
and at the slow rate that con- 
ditions are returning to normal, 
he may yet take it up. 

Personally, he is twenty-eight 
years old; not married, but going to be; is one of the Detroit 
club's most energetic boosters; was one of the best workers, 
for the N. A. D. Convention; leads all the Frats in the num- 
ber of new members secured; is very fond of motorcycling;: 
and withal is one of the most popular and best liked boys of. 
Detroit. Also plays football but does not claim to be the star- 
here, this distinction belonging to his friend and schoolmate,, 
Frank Friday. But given the sphere, bat and diamond, we- 
Detroiters challenge you to show us a better player among the? 
deaf than our own Ben. 
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ANENT SPORTS. By “Gosh” 


A YEAR or so ago a few more huskies were needed to fill up 
weak gaps in the line of the Goodyear Silent football team. 
A call was sent out accordingly. Several men responded, but 
others declined on various grounds, one of which impressed the 
writer as being very narrow and untrue. This one argued 
that because of his high ( ?) position he did not deem it advis- 
able to participate in sports. He intimated that the Company’s 
lofty (?) estimation of him would be lowered if he did so. In 
other words he meant to imply that only lowbrows participate 
in sports. Lowbrows in- 
deed! On another oc- 
casion while the same 
writer was settled deep 
in one of those pillow- 
cushioned chairs (the 
comfort of which can 
hardly be bettered any- 
where) of the Goodyear 
Silent Athletic Club per- 
il s i n g with unusual 
interest the Sporting 
Page of a daily paper, 
he was interrupted by one 
■ of those so-called high- 
brows and asked if he did 
not consider the reading 
of the Sport Page a waste 
■of time and of no educa- 
tional value. Waste of 
■■time and unprofitable to 
one’s education forsooth! 

That general miscon- 
ception that to participate 
in, or read, or to take 
an interest in sports is to 
have a lowbrow leaning 
is as silly as it is unfair 
and untrue. Has anyone 
the courage to call our 
esteemed Dr. Ely of Gal- 
laudet a lowbrow because 
he is both a lover and 
follower of all the outdoor 
competitive sports? Was 
he not, this beloved chaser 
of bugs, a great Yale athlete himself? Ask him to show you 
his “Y.” 

And what of the modest Will Hoy? Is he not one of the 
most ardent sportsmen of today? Did not this former Cincinnati 
outfielder have a very powerful “whip” to be able to fling the 
horsehide from deep center to the plate to catch the runner from 
third? Has anyone, even his worst enemies ever thought of 
.calling this great baseball player a lowbrow? 

What of the thousands of school and college athletes? Do 
we consider them lowbrows because they love to compete in 
sports? What of the thousands upon thousands of American 
soldiers who administered to the highbrow Kaiser the spanking 
of his life? Was it not his sporting terms, and instincts and 
gameness and spirit gained on many a home field which enabled 
the American soldier to stand the hardships of the battlefield 
better than the soldiers of most other countries? Of course it was, 
and yet those so-called highbrows dare call such sport devotees 
lowbrows. 

Just because a few roughnecks infest every line of sport, the 
highbrows must not demean their high soaring intellects by read- 
ing and taking part in sports. Do not many of these rough- 
spoken, red-sweatered gentry whom they refer to disdainfully as 
lowbrows have certain sterling virtues that they would be better 


to possess? Because those despised beings are red-blooded, 
sports naturally attract them. They love the high striving and 
mighty endeavor of the diamond, gridiron, and gymnasium. 
Have highbrows no red blood? Are they yellow-blooded? 

There are many and weighty reasons why the highbrows 
should participate in, read, and take more interest in sports. It 
is not alone a profit and a pleasure personally for them to do 
so, but it is their duty — for is it not true that when brains and 
brawn are mated and developed to a happy medium man is at 

his best ? And will not 
a man derive more benefit 
than harm by reading the 
Sport Page every day? It 
is true that sometimes 
there appears on the Sport 
Page slang and extreme 
expressions. But it is only 
natural that they should 
be so. They are tense and 
expressive, for they are 
born of stress and combat. 
Being slang w r e call them 
strange and vulgar, but 
they are not as dry and 
dusty like unto an Egyp- 
tian mummy as some of 
our highbrow classics are, 
nor are they so dull. 
There are on the sport- 
ing pages of most of the 
dailies, high class articles 
written by the best authors 
which are entirely free 
from slang or extreme ex- 
pressions. They are just 
as interesting as those of 
the News and Editorial 
Pages, and much more 
wholesome. 

Reading the Sport pages 
will certainly benefit you, 
and participation in 
sports, regardless of the 
category of “brows” in 
which you may be classed, will surely enable you later on to play 
the game of life a little more pleasantly and much more longer. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC SILENTS 

For the past two years, the General Electric Company of 
Pittsfield, Mass., has had an inter-departmental basketball lea- 
gue. I he deaf in the employment of this Company organized 
a team last winter and entered the league. And with the as- 
sistance of Coach Charles Calnan, a former Colgate star, they 
started to clean things up. Apparently the other teams be- 
came discouraged for the league soon “busted.” 

The Silents then started playing independent ball. They 
met all comers, including the best teams of the deaf in New 
England. Their defeating the famous Silent Five of Hart- 
ford in the final game of the season entitled them to the cham- 
pionship of the deaf teams. 

A game between the deaf of New York City and the G. Es., 
for the championship of the East was arranged, but was later 
called off owing to the illness of Manager Trainor, who was 
operated upon for appendicitis. 

Every member of the team is a star player. Most of them 
played on various independent teams previous to their entering 
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the G. E. Company. Captain 
Albert Diot, who was the high- 
est scorer of the bunch, has 
played for about ten years, 
and is said to be one of the 
oldest players in the game — 
not in age — in New England. 
He is one of the best foul- 
goal shooters in the East. 

Manager Richard Trainor 
expects to have a stronger team 
next winter. Other teams de- 
siring games with the G. Es. 
should get in communication 
with him. His address is, Y. 
M. C. A., Pittsfield, Mass. 


THE ALABAMA SCHOOL 

Last fall down in Alabama 
the girls won the football cham- 
pionship of the country while 
the boys did unusually well in 
the croquet league. Last 
March the girls again demon- 
strated their right to be looked 
upon as the better athletes of 
the school for they beat the boys 
in the final basketball game of 
the season. And this, too, after 
the boys had defeated all co- 
mers by large scores. 

According to the Birming- 
ham papers the game was 
hotly contested tnroughout, the 
girls winning out when one of 
them purposedly dropped her 
handkerchief near Freeman 
Davis, who was guarding Miss 


Alabama Boys Basketball Team 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SILEXTS 

Theodore Ercoliani, Alfred Diot, Chick Calnant (Coach), Ernest Kilnke, Richard Trainor (Manager), 
Albert Diot (Captain), Edward Gilmartin. 


Irene House somewhere near the middle of the floor. Miss 
House is a tall lanky athlete while Davis is the very opposite, 
he being short and round. Davis having his hands full in 
guarding the versatile Miss House. Who of his build would- 
n’t? But as it happens Davis boasts of an extra quantity of purt 
Southern blood which has been trained from its infancy to 
‘‘obey that impulse,” he could not help himself. He stooped to 
pick up the purposedly-dropped-'kerchief, and in a flash Miss 
House pulled off her famous one handed-overhead-toss and won 
the game. A tremendous roar went up and shook the clouds. 
The next instant it started raining. 

On the surface this handkerchief trick looks mean, but we can- 
not help admitting that it was clever. Brains win after all. 

What ails thee, McCandless? Where is thy Irish-wit? 


Alabama Girls Basketball Team 
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JUNIORS 
Top Row 
Still, C. 

Miller, Sub. 
Schmitt, F. 
Maggio, F., Capt. 
Semancik, G. 
McBride, G, 

Uhrin, Sub. 

SENIORS 
Middle Row 
Pepe, F. 

DeLaura, G. 
Agnew, G. 
Gompers, Coach 
Whalen, C., Capt. 
Williams. Sub. 
Uunewski, F. 

MIDGETS 
Bottom Row 
Thomas, Sub. 
Capasso, G. 
Melone, F. 
Vincent, C., Capt. 
Morello, G, 
Corello, F. 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL BASKETBALL TEAMS 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 

The athletic teams of this school have been neglected in these 
'columns of late mainly because we have considered it a breach of 
'training to blow our own horn. But this time we cannot re- 
frain from doing so and we beg to be pardoned if we give our- 
selves a too huge a gob of publicity. 

We all know that each school is unusually efficient in certain 
sports and the very reverse in others. For instance, the Kan- 
sas school is very efficient in football, but inefficient in base- 
Iball. The Mississippi school is strong in baseball but weak in 
football. The Oklahoma and North Dakota institutions seem 
■to monopolize the track championship in their territories. The 
New Jersey school has always had a powerful basketball team, 
Ibut never a football team. And so it goes all along the line. 

The approach of the court season is simply more fame for the 
boys and girls of this school. Glory in past years was great 
indeed, but this year it was more so, and if the standard of 
Tecent years can be maintained much more is due in the future. 
With this school, it is basketball that tenders the most favors. 
The spirit of the game is in the air that sweeps around the 
•corridors. The boys and girls are brought up on it. They take 
to the game as ducks do. to water. So when they play it they 
generally play it correctly. 

This year the school was represented by three teams on the 
boy’s side and two on the girl’s. And every one of those teams 
came out on the winning side of their schedules. The Senior 
team of the boy’s won 12 of its 14 games, the Juniors 8 of their 
11, and the Midgets every one of their 19. On the girls’ side 
the Seniors came out on top in 7 of their 9 games while the 
Juniors toppled 5 of their 6 opponents. 

The Midgets team is composed of boys ranging in age from 
12 to 15. To see them play is to marvel. The writer, who has 
seen many high class basketball teams of all ages, has never 
seen the like of their play. They defeated every opponent by 
large and decisive scores. One score stood 123 to 17. They 
-of-course won the county championship of their class. 

In Mr. Gompers and Miss Studt this school possesses two of 
the best coaches in the country. They know the game from 
A to Z, and much more. 


Crete foundation for the belief that if better weather had pre- 
vailed several more records would have been made. 

But even the rain, a heavy track and a heavy field could not 
hold in check the many stars. One world’s record and six 
records for the Pennsylvania relays were established. Every- 
thing considered, we believe the meet was undoubtedly one 
of the best that has ever been held. 

Two teams that interested the editor in particular were 
Gallaudet and Mt. Airy. Gallaudet was placed in the third 
relay and was only able to secure third place in that class. 
From the viewpoint of a spectator it appeared that every 
man except Harmon failed to put every ounce of speed into 
their races. Each seemed to fear that he would wear his 
strength out before the finish— and when the finish was crossed 

he was as fresh as ever and ready for another lap. If * 

but what’s the use? 

With the Mt. Airy boys, and also those of almost every large 
University, it was different. Every one of those school boys 
gave his limit. And they won. We hope to see several if not 
everyone of those boys on a Gallaudet team some day. 


A 220 yard circular cinder track is being planned for this 
school next summer. With its completion we will start our 
track men on their way to glory. We hope to do as well as the 
boys of the Mt. Airy, Oklahoma, and North Dakota Institutions. 


The Goodyear Silents closed their basketball season by 
trouncing the strong St. Mary’s five 27 to 5 at Goodyear gym. 
Hinchev starred for the Silents, scoring 16 points from the field. 

The Silents broke even on the entire season, winning nine 
and losing nine games. Which is not so worse, considering that 
of the year before team, only Capt. Joe Allen was on the job at 
the beginning of the present seasop. Coach Birck was forced to 
build a new team from the ground up. 

The Silents split the total score for the season with their op- 
ponents on a fifty-fifty basis also. The Silents had only a slight 
edge. They scored 464 points to 461 for their opponents .— The 
Clan. 


SPORTETTES 

Despite the inclement weather which prevailed while this 
year’s relay carnival of the University of Pennsylvania was 
in progress at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, April 29 and 30 
there was a record crowd, and the high standard of per- 
formance which had been set in the past was maintained. The 
showing made by the athletes who competed furnishes con- 


We regret very much that the Goodyear Silent Athletic 
Club is to be represented by no baseball team this year. 
It is in all probability due to lack of material caused from 
the laying off of men last winter. We are glad to know that 
the Goodyear Company is making great strides on its return 
to normalcy. This means the recalling of many good athletes. 
The S. A. C. will soon be on its feet again. 
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The Message of the Rosary 

By ALICE NICHOLSON 



O H, WHAT pretty roses!” exclaimed Dorothy 
Worth, her blue eyes lighting up eagerly. 
‘‘May I have one, just one?” she said, turning 
to Mr. Lee, the proprietor of the Riverview 
hotel. 


He was conversing with her father but turned readily to 
Dorothy, nodded vigorously and said, “Take a dozen or 
more if you like,” then both men glanced after the graceful 
figure of the girl as she moved away toward a big climbing rose 
that grew near the end of the veranda. 


“She is certainly very bright,” said Mr. Lee. “You were 
here several days before we discovered that she was deaf. 
Such a pity and with her looks, too.” 

“It is more of a cross to her mother and to me than it is 
to her now,” returned Mr. Worth. “She has hosts of deaf 
friends, and they, the deaf I mean, do enjoy life when to- 
gether. We hearing people have nothing on them in that 
line. For that reason I hated to bring her down here to 
Florida away from her young friends, but she had Spanish 
influenza and her recovery was so slow that the doctor ordered 
us South. We want to rent a furnished cottage as Dorothy 
does not care to stay at a hotel.” 

“If you are thinking of renting, you had better see the 
Stewart brothers, and by jove there goes one of them now,” 
indicating a tall young fellow who was passing the hotel. 

Mr. Lee frantically waved his hand in a vain attempt 
to attract the young man’s attention, but the young fellow 
was nearing the corner where Dorothy was gathering roses 
and his eyes were riveted upon a certain part of the rose- 
covered trellis not far from Dorothy’s yellow-brown head. 

As he drew near, her hat, which she had laid on the railing, 
was caught by a gust of wind and went sailing away straight 
toward the oncoming young man. In quite a Ty Cobb-manner 
he made a lunge at the flying hat and caught it. A few 
seconds later Dorothy’s amused blue eyes were gazing into 
a pair of brown ones. Immediately the owner of the brown 
eyes decided that Dorothy’s long-lashed blue ones -were wholly 
beautiful, smiled as he laid the wind-blown hat on the rail- 
ing before her, then lifted his own and strode off. 

Dorothy stood still staring after the tall figure until it was 
lost to view, then hastily she gathered up the roses she had 
dropped and the fly-away hat. 

Mr. Lee looked at her flushed face quizzically when she 
rejoined him. He took a pencil from his pocket and on the 
back of a letter wrote: “That was Floyd Stewart. He and 
his brother are real estate men. Your father is just calling 
up their office on the phone. One of them will be over shortly 
to take you to look over whatever cottages they have for 
rent.” 

Dorothy turned away strangely disturbed in mind. The 
brightness of the day seemed suddenly to grow dim. A 
stranger had crossed her path and for the first time in her 
life she shrank from having this brown-eyed stranger learn 
that she was not like other girls. 

Meanwhile Floyd Stewart walked on and soon reached his 
office. At the threshold he encountered his brother Phil, a 
smooth shaven young fellow, tall, bronzed and brown-eyed 
like Floyd. 

“Just got a phone from the hotel," said Phil in a loud 
voice. “A prospective tenant. See you later,” and he van- 
ished. 

Floyd found it hard to concentrate his mind on his work 
that morning. The vision of a fair-haired girl with her hands 
full of roses haunted him. He was practical, however, and 


finally got down to work, becoming so absorbed that he did not 
become aware of Phil’s entrance until the latter touched him on 
the shoulder and said, “A good day’s work. I’ve just rented 
Rose cottage to Mr. and Mrs. Worth for the winter months.” 

Rose cottage was a pretty bungalow adjoining the Stewart 
home, “and,” he went on. “They have a daughter. Y'ou will 
have to help make things pleasant for her.” 

Floyd’s face clouded. “Making life pleasant for young wo- 
men is not in my line, Phil, as you well know,” he returned 
dryly. “I’ll leave that part to you.” 

“Stuff,” said Philip, but he looked at Floyd regretfully 
and turned away, for the shadow that darkened Floyd’s 
life, the result of an illness that had robbed him of his hear- 
ing, was a grief to Philip also who loved his brother devotedly. 

That evening business took Floyd to the Riverview hotel, 
and as he mounted the steps he found himself glancing eagerly 
about for the girl he had seen in the morning, but she was not 
on the veranda. Wishing to avoid the men in the office, Floyd 
went around to a side entrance. As he opened the door he 
was startled to encounter a flying figure in white. Holdings 
the door open he drew back, then realized that it was the 
girl of whom he was thinking, the rose girl of the morning, 
who fled past him, her face white and quivering with pain, 
her eyes full of tears. 

Regretfully he looked after her as she sped to a dark 
corner of the veranda, wishing that he knew her and could 
follow and then realizing that such a course was impossible- 
he entered the hallway. 

A few steps gave him a good view of the guests in the- 
parlor. A girl was seated at a piano evidently aceompaning 
a youth who was playing a violin and at the sight Floyd 
forgot the unknown girl and her grief as the tragedy of his 
own life came suddenly back to him. Once he, too, had played 
a violin and only the angels in heaven knew how he had loved 
the beautiful music. Then suddenly he had been cast into a 
silent world. He was striving nobly to rise above his handi- 
cap and do his work in the great world about him, but the 
sight of anyone playing a violin was more than he could 
bear, so turning he fled away even as the white-gowned girl 
had done a few minutes before. 

Thus it happened that he failed to see Philip leave the 
parlor with a gentle, sweet-faced woman or see them 
search for Dorothy and find her alone near the rose trellis. 

“Where were you last night?” asked Philip the next morning 
when he and Floyd met at breakfast. I thought you were due 
at the hotel to see Scott. I wanted you to meet Mrs. Worth 
and her daughter.” 

Floyd merely replied that he would see Scott later, then 
asked when the Worths meant to take possession of Ros cot- 
tage. “They are over there now,” returned Phil. "Miss Worth 
got upset last night. She saw, — that is,” he floundered, “some- 
thing happened that made her want to get away at once, so they 
came over to the cottage. 1 have an appointment for 8.15,” he 
went on, rising hurriedly. “Before you go to the office, you 
had better go over to the bungalow and see how they like 
things. I told them one of us would be around this morning,” 
and grinning maliciously at the look of dismay on Floyd’s, 
face, Philip took his departure. 

Floyd stared gloomily through the dining room window 
at a pretty bungalow visible through the trees. Then sud- 
denly his face cleared and he rose, heaving a sigh of relief. 

"Mother,” he said, to the trim lady at the head of the 
table, “do, please, go over to the cottage and see if the new 
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tenants are satisfied and-er-every thing,” he finished lamely. 

Mrs. Stewart complied readily with Floyd’s request and 
hurried away, but to his great consternation she returned al- 
most immediately and caught him at the gate just as he was 
leaving for the office. 

“Oh, Floyd," she said,” they are all out in the yard taking 
pictures of each other. They wanted me to take a group 
picture of all of them near the grape fruit tree. I told them 
I couldn’t, but that you were home. Do please spare a few 
minutes and take the picture jhey desire so much.” 

“All right,” said Floyd, mentally consigning grapefruit 
trees to far aivay regions as he and Mrs. Stewart crossed 
over to Rose cottage; but when they drew near enough to 
get a good view of three people near a big grape fruit tree, 
his footsteps quickened and the tree was suddenly surrounded 
by a halo of light. 

One figure, slim and graceful, stood out clearly, the same 
graceful figure of the tearful girl who had fled past him the 
night before and the smiling rose girl of the morning whose 
face had haunted his waking hours ever since. There she stood, 
her face alight with pleased surprise and recognition as 
he drew near and turned to her after greeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Worth and took the small hand extended to him. Thus he 
met Dorothy Worth, looked straight down into the great blue 
eyes she raised to his earnest ones and the world was never 
the same to either of them again. 

An hour later, Floyd thoughtfuly entered the office where 
he worked and sat down at his desk. The few minutes he 
had intended to remain at Rose cottage had lengthened into 
an hour. He had taken a number of pictures near the river 
and in the Stewart grove. He had strolled about beside Do- 
rothy, conscious of her every move and look, but talking little, 
except when his mother, the one person whose every word he 
understood, drew him into the conversation by direct appeals 
and remarks to him, thus giving him his cue, so to speak, and 
enabling him to make comments not too glaringly wide of the 
mark. He remembered, too, that Dorothy had chattered to him 
gaily, apparently quite unconcerned over his frequent failures 
to reply to her remarks. 

“The next time I see her,” he said to himself, “she will 
make fewer remarks and after a while she won’t make any, 
but better so, for what’s the use? Dorothy Worth and her 
joys and sorrows can be nothing to me. A gulf lies between 
us and the gulf can never be spanned.” 

As the bright days merged one into another, however, Floyd 
and Dorothy met often. He discovered that she read a great 
deal and he lent her books and magazines galore. Once he 
had come upon her reading in a shady spot out on the wharf 
by the boat house. He was going out in a launch and, obeying 
some impulse, he asked her to get out for a ride with him. 
He little guessed that she had failed to understand his re- 
mark for she nodded and smiled, but it was not until he had 
gotten out the launch and turned to her expectantly, holding 
out his hand to assist her aboard, that she had grasped the 
sense of what he had said to her. 

They had both enjoyed the ride, however, as Dorothy had 
grown to love the broad blue river that rippled and gleamed 
beneath the blue sky. Conversation had languished at times, 
though each had grasped a little of what the other had said, 
and each had attributed the other’s non replies or nods and 
smiles to the same cause — that it was no use to try to talk to 
a person who could not hear. Yet both had found pleasure 
and a certain restful satisfaction in the other’s presence and 
nearness. 

Still, the very fact that they both had enjoyed the few hours 
alone together was but a warning to Floyd, a danger signal 
red and lurid bidding him beware, and henceforth avoid Do- 
rothy Worth. Consequently, a few days later, when Philip 
suggested a launch ride in Dorothy’s honor and a moon- 
light trip to the beach, Floyd declined emphatically to join 
the party, whereupon Philip turned upon him wrathfully. 


“Just why,” he demanded, “do you avoid Dorothy? I have 
seen you look at her when you were off your guard and I 
have good reason to think that you are quite the opposite to 
being indifferent to her.” 

“If you really think that I care for her,” returned Floyd 
quietly, “isn’t that reason enough for my avoidance of her? 
She hears and I do not. Do you suppose that because I 
understand what you say, also understand commonplace re- 
marks made by people about me, generally short phrases and 
one word remarks, that my ability to do st> bridges the gap 
beween me and people who hear? Not on your life, it does- 
n’t. You might as well try to bridge the gorge at Niagara 
w'ith a tookpick. Dorothy Worth is,” he added gently, “my 
ideal of all a girl should be, but our pathways in life lie far 
apart,” and turning quickly away, Floyd strode from the room 
and left the house. 

“Good heavens,” said Phil, “he hasn’t discovered that Do- 
rothy doesn’t hear either. If she is in the dark as to him, 
what an awful time they must have trying to converse when 
alone together. No wonder Floyd has given up the fight. If 
only she could talk to him in the language of silence, the 
sign language that he loves and learned at Gallaudet, and 
now,” he went on, “I’ll have to go over and tell Dorothy 
that the beach trip is off,” and reluctantly he started for Rose 
cottage. 

Dorothy was poring over a photograph album and did not 
see Philip aproaching. Not until his shadow' fell across the 
book did she look up and then she started in amazement at 
Phil’s surprised face. She half rose and the album slipped, 
but Philip caught it and sat down beside her, his face alight 
with incredulous joy and his gaze centered on two pictures, one 
Dorothy herself in a black cap and gown, the other a picture 
of Gallaudet College showing Chapel Hall w:th its ivy-mantled 
tower. 

Then Philip looked at Dorothy, held out the album drama- 
tically and to the unspoken question in his eyes she replied, 
“Yes, it is mine. You seemed surprised to discover that I 
am a Gallaudet girl.” 

“Surprised,” echoed Philip, “Well, we will let it go at that,” 
then he took a pencil and note-book from his pocket. 

“Miss Dorothy,” he wrote, for he wanted to be sure that she 
understood him, “will you please show your Gallaudet pictures 
to Floyd the next time he comes here?” 

At the mention of Floyd's name, Dorothy’s face clouded. 
She did not reply immediately and looked away. At last she 
turned her big, troubled eyes to Phil and said, “Promise for 
promise. I will show him my pictures provided he comes 
again of his own free will, but you must promise not to send 
him over here.” 

“All right. Promise for promise,” said Phil reluctantly. 

Later, as he walked back to the office, he felt that there was 
nothing to do except to leave things to the Goddess of Chance 
for a while. 

That same evening found Floyd alone in the Stewart li- 
brary, but he felt strangely restless. He tried to read but 
could not. In spite of himself his eyes kept wandering toward 
Rose cottage. Only that afternoon he had passed the house 
and had seen Dorothy alone on the veranda. Did he ima- 
gine it he wondered or had she really looked tired and troubled. 
Restlessly he arose and passed out onto the gallery. On 
the porch he met his mother and saw Mr. and Mrs. Worth 
disappearing down the path. 

“They just stopped,” explained Mrs. Stewart, “to ask me 
to go over and stay with Dorothy, as she will be alone this 
evening. They expect to be out late.” 

Then much to his own surprise Floyd found himself saying, 
“I’ll go over, mother. You stay here,” and down the walk 
he went and over to Rose cottage as if drawn by some voice- 
less call which he felt compelled to answer. 

Lights streamed from the windows and mounting the steps 
he glanced within, stood still in breathless silence a moment, 
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then opened the screen door and stepped into the room, 

“Dorothy! Dorothy!” he exclaimed eagerly, but he called 
unheeded. 

Unaware of his presence she stood near a table her rounded 
white arms moving back and forth gracefully. He leaned 
forward eagerly, for in the language of silence, the sign 
language, she was rendering the song, “The Rosary.” Easily 
he followed the song in signs, each word finding an answering 
echo in his own heart. 

“The hours I spent with thee, dear heart 
Are as a string of pearls to me, 

I count them over, ev’ry one apart 
My rosary, my rosary. 

Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer 
To still a heart in absence wrung; 

I tell each bead unto the end, and there — 

A cross is hung. 

Floyd brushed his hand across his forehead. “Blind, blind, 
how blind I have been,” he said as the knowledge that Dorothy 
was a girl of his own silent world came rushing to him. Why 
that night at the hotel she had fled from the violin music for the 
same reason that he had fled and the sorrow he should have 
felt that she too was deaf was all lost in a great burst of 
joy that there was no gulf between them. So with his heart 

) 


beating madly he watched torn between hope and fear as the 
song went on in signs 

“O memories that bless and burn 
O barren gain and bitter loss. 

I kiss each bead and strive at last to learn 
To kiss the cross — to kiss the cross.” 

With the last word Dorothy stood a second then with a cry 
of “Oh, Floyd, Floyd, my dearest one, I cannot kiss this cross,” 
she dropped into a chair and buried her head in her arms. 

Before Floyd reached her, however, she started up, feeling 
his nearness, and they stood face to face. But in an instant he 
was beside her, his dark head resting on the hands she stretch- 
ed out to him, Floyd reverting to signs much to her bewilder- 
ment, but at last she understood all and the clouds and sha- 
dows between them rolled away forever. Thus the language 
of silence brought peace and happiness to two troubled hearts. 

Several hours later Philip returned home to find his mother 
alone on the veranda. “Where is Floyd?” he inquired. 

“Flovd went over to Rose cottage hours ago,” returned Mrs. 
Stewart. “I can’t imagine what is keeping him so long.” 

“Glory be, I can,” said Philip, then much to his mother’s 
surprise he threw his hat into the air and cried, “Hurrah for 
Gallaudet.” 


NAD-FRATITIES 

By J. FREDERICK MEAGHER 


"PRAT DERBY” BOILED DOWN 
Indianapolis — Eirst in war, first in yeast, and first in the 
field for the 1924 convention. 

St. Paul — Clubhouse, but no Cloud. 

St. Louis — Cloud, but no clubhouse. 

Atlanta — Dark horse; and getting darker. 

Portland — Entered on an original idea — no convention until 
1925. 

Salt Lake City — Taken with a pinch of Salt. 


Seated one day in convention 
Watching the battle of wits, 

I pondered o'er claims of contention 
’Till, gosh, but I nearly had fits ! 

’Twas then I gave thanks for the tips of that sage 
Who scribbles the Worker’s Nad-frat-i-ties page 

OR the good of the order” the Nad-fratities 
man feels he must defy the long censorship 
exercised by Grand Headquarters of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Society of the Deaf, and 
give a few pertinent facts presenting matters 
in their true light to the 4852 fratcrs in this country. 

For nearly a year I have been wanting to prin,t them in 
cither The Frat, Silent Worker, or Journal; but Gibson, 
et al have commanded me to lay-off. Out of respect for 
their office I have done so: but the time has now come 
when I must defy “the box” rule for the good of our 
order. Headquarters crowd may get my scalp for this 
defiance, but the 4845 other fraters will at least know 
what’s what. 

Start with an excrept from the minutes of the Mid-West 
Conference at Chicago’s 1920 “Fraternival,” (delegates 
from Washington, D. C., Cincinnati. Akron, Omaha, St. 
Paul, etc.) 

C. C. Codman, of Akron, making his maiden speech in fratdom. 
gave it as his opimon that the grand officers were pitifully underpaid, 
considering the present cost of living. He thought the matter should 
he given most careful consideration at the Atlanta convention in 1921, 
and a flexible scale established. This precipitated a lively discussion of 
the grand officers' salaries and a general comparison of the wages 
received by the fraters at large, as computed by the representative 
crowd present. 

The weekly salaries of the three men at Grand Headquarters (yearly 
salaries divided by 52 weeks): Office man, F. Pleasant, $25.08; 
Grand Treasurer, E. Rowse, $28.45; Grand Secretary, F. Gibson, 
$58.47. 

A poll was made of the 57 fraters present, with the following result: 


Not one received a weekly stipend of less than Pleasant’s $23.08. 

Only one received less than Rowse’s $28.45 : this man admits his- 
overtime brings his average wage well over that mark. 

Only ten receive less than Gibson: of t best- five average more 
with overtime. (Although doing much overtime work, none of 
Headquarters force receives overtime money). 

•‘Considering the long years of training necessary' to qualify for 
the work," stated the chairman, “it is plain that we deaf are darned 
poor employers to work for.” . 

Norris expressed the opinion that authority to fix salaries on a 
more equitable basis should rest in the hands of the Executive Board 
instead of being iron-clad fixtures from convention to convention, as 
at present. 

The only Grand officer on this Fraternival committee 
was Trustee Leither — in charge of the bowling. As 
president of the Conference, I brought up this discussion 
entirely on my own initiative. 

The response was immediate. 

One mid-west division sent out letters to every division 
asking if they favored ignoring the frat laws to allow 
immediate raising of salaries to a scale more in keeping 
with the H. C. L. and the work performed. 

Unofficially, I understand approximately half of the 
division favored ignoring the laws and half preferred to- 
l'eave it to Atlanta, while only one division voted “Nay!” 

Headquarters wrote the division that started it to do 
nothing further in the matter. 

Another mid-west division took up a collection of over- 
$15 for a Christmas present to headquarters. Headquar- 
ters wrote them a red-hot “call," and refused to touch-, 
the money. This division later sent it to Editor Hodgson 
of the Journal, for the relief of European deaf. 

Several other attempts to prove we deaf were “good 
sports,” and reasonable employers, were promptly “sat 
on” by headquarters. 

Those men, Gibson and Rowse, are the kind who — a 
few hundred years ago — would be wearing chain-armor, 
with a red cross on the shield, besieging the walls of 
Jerusalem. Old-fashioned ideals of business ethics. The ■ 
kind you used to read of in the Little Rollo books — seldom ■ 
met any more. They stand in their own way. Seem' 
to feel (as politicians don’t) that a public trust is a sacred 
trust. Like Cresar’s wife, must be above even the breath 
of suspicion. Won't do anything to get more money,. 
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and won’t let their friends do anything either. “Leave it 
to Atlanta,” they say. But — I’m asking you as one reason- 
able man to another — how can Atlanta do anything with- 
out knowing “the history of the case?” 

Gibson and Rowse — they’ll never be rich. Too conscien- 
tious; too obliging; too willing to be the goats. That’s 
a great thing — but they carry it too far. 

Some readers may discount this, coming from a Chicago- 
ian. I used to live out West, and know the sentiment there 
is to closely scrutinize any suggestion coming from head- 
quarter-town. Chicagoians will wonder, knowing that 
Gibson and myself have for months been rather bitter 
■enemies — scarcely a question comes up in the Silent A. C. 
or the division meeting but sees us on opposite sides. But 
this isn’t a case where friendship, or the lack of it, should 
count: it is a question of properly administering a com- 
pany where all of us are “stockholders;” of retaining the 
men who can best guard the money that will keep our 
widows and kiddies when we die. 

Headquarters refused to let me state the case in the 
■columns of the Frat: but headquarters does not boss the 
columns of the Silent Worker and the Journal. This is a 
country of free speech. 

So we can now advance on Atlanta knowing what’s 
^vhat. 

Before the grand Frat Derby's run 
Pell-mell and hoof-to-hip. 

The wise old horseman eyes the sun 
And seeks a little tip. 

Here is a tip, “hot from the feed bag.” There will be 
•several changes in the personnel of the Grand Officers of 
the N. F. S. U. at Atlanta. 

One of them will be rearranging of vice-presidents. 

“Prexy” Anderson can not live forever. Should he die 
we want a trained man to step right into his shoes. The 
frat is growing bigger and bigger, and the best men 
■obtainable are none too good. 

The new first vice-president should be either “Bobs” 
Roberts — secretary-treasurer of the N. A. D. and prin- 
cipal of Kendall school — or Leo C. Williams, of California. 
Williams was for many years a successful contractor in 
San Francisco, performing many great engineering feats 
in California and Hawaii and amassing quite a fortune. 
He has had more practical and applicable business experi- 
ence of all sorts than any other deaf man excepting, pos- 
sibly, Howard, Anderson, Gibson and Rowse. 

Does this statement seem strange to you, remembering 
how he was beaten for a vice-presidency by Melville 
Matheis at Philadelphia? 

Here’s the explanation of his first defeat in deaf circles 
in a lifetime of successful endeavor. He was “knifed” by 
his friends. 

And for his own good! Listen: 

Williams had retired from business shortly after man- 
aging the big N. A. Di convention in 1915, and bought a 
2000-acre cattle ranch in upper California. Saiik his 
savings of a lifetime in it, giving his two collegle-bred sons 
■equal shares with him. War came, sons saw service; help 
was scarce, so old W illiams had to ride herd and manage 
the big job almost alone. W ent to Philadelphia with five 
broken ribs in a court-plaster shield — .souvenir of getting 
caught in a cattle jam and unhorsed. 

Already had more than he could do, yet was so sincerely 
enthusiastic over the N. F. S. D. he consented to allow 
some friends to run him for office. Other friends figured 
out that while he was just the man we needed, his in- 
\ estment of several hundred thousand dollars was more 
important. If he should try to give frat affairs proper 

attention — and Williams never does anything by halves 

his bread and butter would be jeopardized, they calculated. 
■So they voted for Matheis. 

Tire war is over, and Williams’ “Checkerboard Ranch” 


in Potter Valley, California, is progressing nicely. He’ll 
probably be a millionaire yet. When the voting comes in 
Atlanta. Williams should win in a walk — If he will only run. 


He corrals in his cattle 
With lofty cowboy hat. 

We’ll send him, out to battle 
Each maverick non-frat; 

He’ll shortly have them roped and tied 
And brand our emblem on their side. 


Anderson, Gibson and Rowse can hold their offices 
against all competition, if they want them. The brothers 
everywhere are highly pleased with the way affairs have 
been run, aside from our monthly magazine. Anderson 
works in an Indianapolis bank, where he examines and 
passes on mortgage applications. Whenever Treasurer 
Rowse has enough surplus to invest in another mortgage, 
Anderson picks out the first gilt-edged, wire-tight applica-- 
tion that conies along, thereby saving the society greatly 
in time and money. In all the years of Anderson’s incum- 
bency, the N. F. S. D. has not lost a dollar in principal 
nor in delayed payments. As a president he has no flaws 
—aside from the fact he might be a little better sign- 
maker. (The best sign-making presidents have generally 
been accused of doing too much talking on the convention 
stage.) Gibson’s twelve years of service as Grand b’ecre- 
tarv — starting at the munificent salary of $800, and gradu- 
ally increased to the present $2000 (before that, he held 
various high frat offices for six years, receiving not one 
cent in salary or wages)— have earned him the title of the 
Grand Pacifier. Gibson is tact personified. As Pach said 
in this magazine back in 1915, “One may differ with 
Gibson’s interpretation of a mooted point, but one will 
never differ with Gibson the man— as he has the big open 
heart of a child.” Gibson probably has a life job, if he 
don’t go crazy from settling a dozen local disputes re- 
ferred to him daily from as many different points of the 
compass. 


But, (if you want the gospel truth from a man on the 
spot, a shrewd observer who is “at outs” with the head- 
quarters crowd and therefore has no reason to pass out 
taffy) the official we simply can NOT afford to lose, the 
hardest worker, the one man who can never fully be 
replaced if he quits, is Treasurer Edward Rowse, of 
Harvard and Gallaudet. The way this meek, insignifi- 
cant-looking youth amortizes bonds and performs other 
figure juggling, makes even college-bred silents gape. It 
is an open secret that Rowse was thinking of brushing up 
and taking the examinations for acturay — examinations 
he could easily pass — but put it off from press of work. 
Actuaries start at not less than $5000 yearly. 

I he Grand 1 rustees (who have to be Chicagoians) are 
fixtures. Rev. G. F. Flick heads the board. College-bred, 
he knows the ins and outs; has the time to spare. Wash- 
ington Barrow, for 2 years Grand Treasurer, has worked 
with a big hearing fire insurance company for 27 years. 
Harrison Leiter is assistant head of the bond and coupon 
department of the Corn Exchange National Bank— capital 
ten millions. If any of these three should retire, there is 
ex "^ rustee Horace Buell (one of the men who played golf 
with Rockfeller) an accountant at The Fair— second lar- 
gest department store in Chicago. These men are experts; 
earn their daily bread and butter making figures sit up and 
lie down at command. The N. F". S. D. is growing into a 
BIG affair, and needs big men in every position, where 
possible. We must keep them where we have them, and 
get them where we lack them. Personal likes and dislikes 
don’t count. 


& n 1° o!d , Atlanta where the tufts of cotton hlow. 

th i e Southern beauties blossom ami the watermelons (row 

I w.li a u?i a ett 0f r n f besi .^ a palm-leaf fan™ hand ’ 

1 will use extreme discretion when I m voting for a Grand. 
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“The Volta Review, is not exclusively Pure Oralistic; the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, is not and never has been a Pure Oral organ- 
ization; and Dr. Bell, its founder, has never proclaimed 
himself a Pure Oralist,” states an authority who ought to 
know, in a recent issue of the Silent Worker. 

Didn’t you know that? Neither did I. 

Shows how even the best of us may be mistaken when 
we feel sure we know just what we are talking about. 

The Ohio Savings and Loan company engaged a deaf 
teller last fall, to take care of the hundreds of deaf depos- 
itors, its bank being right across from the Goodyear plant. 
Hundreds of deaf men were laid off subsequently. The 
deaf teller, Fred Schoneman, has just departed to teach 
in the Illinois State school — probably due to the decrease 
in silent rubber workers. 

That is unfortunate, especially as the peak of the rubber 
crisis is passed, and Akron plants are picking up steadily. 

Dr. Edward Campbell, who made good with his medical 
baths in Birmingham, Alabama, and finished up condition- 
ing the great Gary wrestling team when it broke all 
amateur records in the National A. A. U. championships, 
1919 (two deaf men were on that team, winning two firsts 
and one second between them) is now located in Ports- 
mouth, Va. He spent several months in Akron, but find- 
ing that houses anywhere near the plant or athletic clubs 
would rent for over $400 a month, he used bad judgment 
and hid his Turkish and Medical Bath establishment way 
out on the hillside. He cured the old arm of Rassmussen 
— years ago a great Gallaudet pitcher, who had not been 
able to twirl since twisting his arm ligaments in 1915 — 
and was of great help to other Akronities. But the out- 
of-the-way location, and an unfortunate “snobbishiness” 
of some of the college-bred leaders (who instead of trying 
to boost a fellow-silent, only sneered and belittled him) 
prevented Dr. Campbell, succeeding in proportion to his 
real merits. 

Schoneman and Campbell did not make good in Akron, 
where we deaf are supposed to stick together and succeed 
as nowhere else on earth — but they succeed among the 
hearing. Such is life. 

“When our dreams come true; when our dreams come true,” 

We deaf will stick together and we’ll see each other thru; 

Instead of cruel knocking, and of stabs behind the back 
We will help each other onward and we'll boost another's pack. 

The Silent Worker is to publish a volume, “Who’s Who 
in the Deaf World.” 

The real “Who’s Who,” published every two years, giv- 
ing brief statistics on about 25,000 leading American men 
and women, is in every library, newspaper office, etc. 
Roughly speaking, one person in a thousand gets into 
“Who’s Who” — those who have made some contribution 
to science, literature, charity, politics, or are prominent 
in other professions. One in iooo — there are some 6,500 
deaf folks, yet the only deaf man I could find listed was 
Douglas Tilden, the eccentric California sculptor. 

One in 1000: we deaf are not succeeding in direct ratio 
with our numerican populations. So several months ago 
1 wrote to the publisher of “Who’s < Who,” A. N. Marquis, 
440 Dearborn street, Chicago, suggesting he send blanks 
for filling out to several deaf men (it is on receipt of 
filled-out blanks that Marquis decided whether one’s work 
justifies inclusion in this volume — which definitely estab- 
lishes one as successful and famous.) The five men 1 
suggested, giving their addresses, were: Dr. Hanson, 
architect of edifices from Venezeula to the capitol building 
in Alaska; Dr. Cloud, author and teacher; Gibson, the big 
man of the deaf world; Hodgson, editor and authority; 
and Pach, favorite photographer of the late Teddy Roos- 
evelt. 


Mr. Marquis assures me he will give due consideration 
to the names suggested. 

The Silent Worker is, as usual, living up to its reputation 
for initiative and progress in undertaking to compile and 
print a volume giving brief statistics on every prominent 
deaf person in America and foreign countries. It will 
make interesting reading — and also make us lazy put-it-offs 
“get a wiggle on” and do something worth-while to merit 
representation. 

Nad-frat “Facts” You Don’t Know— 

And which you don’t need to know 

Dr. J. Schuyler Long is revamping the old song “Wine, 
Women and Song,” with the new title. “Wood Alcohol, 
Trained Nurses and Angel Voices.” 

Tom Murphy is ready to deliver his infamous lecture, 
“Why Cooties Have Toothache.” (Murphy was our only 
frat to serve in France.) 

Fred Woodworth thinks most deaf girls marry for love 
— because there are not enough rich deaf men to go around 
among all the girls who want to marry for money. 

“What is in a name?” G. A. (Ga.) Smith is alternate 
from Chicago to the Ga. convention. 

Talking about the trials of Job: Ross Johnson pities the 
poor oralist lip-reader with facial paralysis. 

Oscar Sanders was a great Gallaudet athlete. Jumped 
57 feet. Jumped 57 jumps of one-foot each. 

Burt Bromwich is so deaf he tucks cotton in his ears 
to keep his snores from waking him up. 

Chicago’s deaf card-peddlers are so low in principle that 
they have to climb on a soap-box to look a caterpillar in 
the eye. 

Julia Ward Howe wrote the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Howard L. Terry ought to try and write 
“The Battle Hymn,” starting: 

“Mine throat is parched and slaking; oh, mine throat is dry as dust; 

3 am homesick for a headache, but T can’t go on a bust 

For mine poems are not selling — and bootleggers do not trust.” 

George Ross uses streetcar transfers to pay his meal 
checks at the Silent A. C. 

F'rank B. Pleasant, when a kid, thought that Oralists 
had horns, hoofs, and a pitchfork. 

Asked what he thought of admitting women to the frats, 
Grand Penny-pincher Rowse said: “I am a middle-cf- 
the-road, irreconcible, mild reservationalist. I stand 
with Sister Lashbrook — but when my corns hurt I sit 
down.” 

At the frat convention banquet in Philadelphia, I made 
a speech on “Hoss Sense.” The betting is 10-to-l that 
after reading the above Grand Pencil-waster Francis P. 
Gibson will heave a sigh and crack his moth-eaten joke 
annent my qualifications to speechify on “Donkey Sense.” 


Just From Georgia 

By Betsy Trotwood 

Mrs. William E. Gholdston and little son, Billy, have re- 
turned after having spent the winter with her mother in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Mrs. Gholdston is now busily engaged in assis- 
ting in making the final arrangements looking to the entertain- 
ment of the frat delegates and visitors during the July con- 
vention. 

v 

Miss Mary P. Brooks, after several months vacation spent at 
her old home in Columbia, S, C,, has returned to Atlanta and 
resumed her former position as head seamstress at the Ansley 
Hotel. Miss Brooks holds an excellent position and one that 
pays well and is all clear profit as she gets board free. She is 
one Silent that does not have to worry over the “high cost of 
living ” 
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We are in hearty accord with the Chicago correspondent of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal where he says that the money now 
being raised to replace the Gallaudet and other monuments 
could be put to far more lasting good if used to create some 
other and more really WORTH WHILE memorial, to found a 
scholarship at Galladuet especially, where the poor but worthy 
deaf young man or young woman might obtain the benefit of 
a college education. Monuments of “stone or metal” are nice 
to look upon and speaks well for the honor and reverence in 
which we hold the memory of Gallaudet, but the money thus 
expended really benefits no one, and like Mr. Meagher, we are 
of the opinion that could Galladuet and the rest of them speak 
from the grave, they would unhesitatingly advise us to put the 
money to some better and more REAL use. 


Our local N. A. D. treasurer, Mr. W. A. Willingham, is 
engaged in collecting annual membership dues for the Na- 
tional Association, and rounding up those of the Atlanta silents 
that have not yef come into the folds. At last report he was 
making good progress and we hope soon to make ourselves 
again known in Washington. 


Tricks and treachery are the practice of fools that have not 
wit enough to be honest . — Benjamin Franklin. 


“Helping mother” may be the wide field of service to which 
God has called you. 


The man who cherishes a bad habit is like the soldier Who 
gives powder to the enemy. 


tional Association, and rounding up those of the Atlanta silents 

We are of the idea that it would be a good plan if the Na- 
tional Assocation of the Deaf would start a “nation wide” drive 
to secure an Endowment Fund more quickly than depending 
solely upon the slowly incoming life membership fees to create 
this fund. Why not start a drive, something like the late 
Liberty Loan and other nation wide drives that were staged 
during the war? Let the association name a certain amount 
to be raised, then allot each state a quota according to its deaf 
population, and then let the deaf get busy and raise the neces- 
sary Endowment Fund through public subscription, entertain- 
ments, etc. Of course giving the states sufficient time in which 
to raise their allotment, say, six or eight months. We are of 
the opinion that more could be accomplished in this way, and 
enough money raised within at least one year’s time to create 
a handsome Endowment Fund, whereas it might be eight or 
ten years before a sufficient fund could be raised by depending 
solely upon the life membership fees. The president of the 
N. A. D.vshould be able to figure out some good workable plan 
along the above lines. Anyway, should ever such a plan be 
formulated we stand ready to “go get” Georgias’ quota. 

* 1 * 

Atlanta Division No. 28, N. F. S. D. is arranging to cele- 
brate its Eleventh anniversary on an elaborate scale this year 
on May 7th. A banquet will be held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce to which all the city dignitaries are to be invited, most 
of whom have alread signified their intentions of attending. 
Mayor James L. Key, the great friend of the Atlanta deaf, 
will be the principal speaker of the occasion. These frat an- 
niversary affairs are always staged on a large scale and are 
most enjoyable affairs and the coming one, it is said, will over- 
shadow all previous affairs of this kind. 

* * * * 

The member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of the Deaf from California has sent us the follow- 
ing slogan, together with a personal letter notifying us that his 
vote had been cast in favor of Atlanta as the next “convention 
city." We will use this until after the N. F. S. D. convention 
in July. After then won’t some one send us in a new one 
appropriate to the occasion ? The following is the slogan : 
Atlanta — One, 

Atlanta — Three, 

F— R— A— T— S 
And N. A. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Dickerson have recently moved to 148 
Richardson street and now occupy a flat with Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Chambers. Mr. Dickerson is a very busy man these 
days, being on the night shift at the Foote & Davies Printing 
Company, getting out the new city Directory which must be out 
on a certain date this month. He has been working twelve to 
sixteen hours at a stretch and as a consequence this office, (Ga. 
Branch N. A. D.) sees but little of him these days and hat to 
depend upon Uncle Sams’ mail to keep up with him and the 
business pertaining to this office. 


r 
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A New Book 
On a New Plan 

The Winston 
Simplified Dictionary 


“Your Dictionary is especially suitable to the deaf and 
there is no other which will take its place.” — ALVIN E. 
POPE, Superintendent New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED is 
best for the deaf, for many reasons : — 

1. Every one of the 40,000 entries is 

deiined in plain and simple lan- 
guage. 

2. Each definition is complete in it- 

self ; no cross-references needed. 

3. No word is defined in terms of it- 

self, or in more difficult words, as 
is generally done in other diction- 
aries. 

4. Syllabication is indicated by dashes, 

and pronunciation is shown by a 
phonetic respelling of the word 
with the diacritical markings in 
common use in textbooks. 

5. Abundant pictorial illustrations are 

provided. 

6. All the words brought into use by 

science and the World War are 
included. 

7. The book is printed in large, clear 

type, and is strongly bound. 

* 

Price $1.20 postpaid 

Write for specimen copy and further 
information, to 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-1016 Arch Street 

Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 
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MRS. NELLIE JONES KENNEY 


NAOMI DELL TUCKER 


HELENA WARSAW 


Editor Silent Worker: — Noticing in a recent issue of your 
valuable magazine, the portraits of some of Detroit’s hustling 
beauties who helped put the convention over the top, and 
thinking that you would be glad to show a few photos of 
some of the officers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Detroit 
A ssoriation of the Deaf, together with a short sketch pertain- 
ing to each, and a brief history of the organization to which 
they belong. 


The Ladies' Auxiliary is now two years old, and boasts of a 
membership of 59, which will probably be slightly reduced on 
account of the business depression in this city, which has forced 
some to return to their homes. 

They have $149.15 in their treasury, towards furnishing 
their own quarters, whenever the Association attains its de- 
sires in having a new club house of its own. 

Mrs. Gertrude Strand Behrcndt, 592 Magnolia St., is the 



NO--NOT A MOVIE 

GLASS SLIDES ARE A 
NOW OUT OF DATE M 


STEREOPTICON EX- 
PENSE CUT IN TWO 

HERE 

IS 

THE 

GREATEST 

BOON 

TO 

LANTERN 

USES 

EVER 

OFFERED 


But a FILM of the finest 
LANTERN SLIDES 

A simple, ingenious mecha- 
nism, 

THE TOURISCOPE 

can be attached to your lantern 
and then you can use these 
handy film rolls of slides. One 
film roll containing a complete 
lecture, weighs only three 
ounces, and may be put into 
your vest pocket. 

The films are non-inflammable. 

The screen results are 
unsurpassed. 


A wonderful AUTO- 
MATIC model for day- 
light use also supplied. 


A fine library of film lectures ready at less cost than glass slides 

SEND FOR CATALOG, TOURISCOPE DEPARTMENT 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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efficient president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and is working 
hard for the advancement of that hustling organization. She 
was formerly a teacher at the Michigan school for the deaf, 
and was also the proficent secretary of the Housing committee, 
of the recent N. A. D. convention. 

Miss Matilda Stark, 255 Russel St., is the Vice-President 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and a popular and vnlling worker in 
all the various activities of the soceity, as well as in the other 
social organizations of the deaf in this city. She was educated 
at the school for the deaf, at Flint, and is a native of Michi- 
gan, as she was born and raised in the City of the Straits. 

Miss Naomi Dell Tucker, 6110 Sixteenth St., is the dashing 
and versatile secretary of the ladies’ division of the club, and 
bids fair to advance the interests of that body, clear to the 
front line trenches. She is a native of West Virginia, receiving 
her education in the public schools, and also the school for the 
deaf of that state, finishing off at the Michigan school for the 
deaf. She is a zealous worker of the society, and is also Vice- 
President of the Detroit Branch, N. A. D. All communications 
to the Ladies' Auxiliary, should be addressed to the secretary. 

Miss Helen Elizabeth Warsaw, 1354 Delaware Ave., capably 
fills the office of Treasurer, besides entering enthusiastically 
into all the social functions and other activities of the society. 
She is a “Wolverine,” coming from Bay City, and was edu- 
cated at the Flint school for the deaf. Miss Warsaw was a 
former employee of the Goodyear Rubber Co., at Akron, Ohio, 
but now holds a good position with the American Auto Body 
Co., of this city, and Detroit feels that it has gained by Akrons’ 
loss. 

Mrs. Nellie Jones Kenny, 3544 Second Boulevard, is another 
contribution from the “Sunny South,” hailing from cotton- 
blooming Mississippi, and the ladies of the society feel that 
she has brought some of the glowing warmth of her native 
state with her, to this chilly northern clime, for it radiates 
from her cheerful countenance at every social gathering or 
business meeting. She is chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and is, and alw’ays <was an 
enthusiastic worker in D. A. D. and N. A. D. affairs. 

With this galaxy of beauty and brains, the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
bids fair to sweep the field of clubdom, and lead in the van, 
to the heights of success. May all their dreams be realized, 
and their efforts bear fruits of glorious victory, is the wish 
of one of their many admirers. 

Respectfully, and fraternally yours, 

Robert V. Jones, 

Past Secretary, Local Committee, 
for the N. A. D. Convention. 



In this picture, Col. Roosevelt, with the deaf boys, demons- 
trates his pride in Americanism, as we, the deaf, have a right 
to live it. 

This picture first appeared in a Report of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf during the principal- 
ship of the late Dr. Enoch H. Currier. 


Detroit Oral Club 

The Detroit Oral Club was organized last January and up 
to date has severity -five members. 

The association is formed of people who are hard of hearing. 
The officers are, J. Grow, President; E. Seally, Vice-President; 
Miss E. Carbin, Secretary; O. Ballman, Treasurer; H. Neale, 
E. Zeeks and Miss I. Perrault, Trustees Meetings are held 
once a month in their club-room. The membership fee is $1.00 
and monthly dues twentv-five cents. 

Leo. Soldstick, 
Chairman Social Committee 


NOTICE 

The Silent Worker of the New Jersey School for the 
Deal is planning to publish a directory of the deaf entitled 
“Who is Who in the Deaf World.” The task of preparing 
the list of our former pupils has fallen on Mr. Seaton’s 
shoulders. Blanks for this purpose will be sent out and 
the recipients are requested to fill them out and return 
them as early as possible. If anyone wishes to have his 
name on the list, he is at liberty to write to Mr. Charles 
Seaton, School for the Deaf, Romney, West Virginia, 
before the first of June by which time all the blanks 
should be filled and ready to be forwarded to the New 
Jersey School. — West Virginia Tablet. 



Here’s | 
Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 

The wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 400,000 deaf persons 
to hear. We are sure it will do the same for 
you: are so absolutely certain of it that we are 
eager to send you the 

1920 ACOUSTICON (for people with any hear- 
ing) FOR 10 DAY’S FREE TRIAL NO 
DEPOSIT— NO EXPENSE 

There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confidence 
in the present Acousticon is so complete that we 
will gladly take all the risk in proving beyond 
any doubt that 

THE JOY OF HEARING CAN BE YOURS 
AGAIN 1 

The New Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have ever tried, just ask 
for a free trial of the New Acousticon. You’ll 
get it promptly and if it doesn’t make you 
hear, return it and you will owe us nothing— 
not one cent. 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1300 Candler Building, New York 
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flit Army travels on Its Stomach 
A Convention travels on its 
Pocket Book 

THE FULL STOMACH GOES FAR 
SO DOES THE FULL POCKET BOOK 

But when you get there the Entertainment will be 
yours without the asking. 

Have you started your Atlanty-one Savings Account, 
which will take you to that magnificent city in the 
land of mammoth water melons, peaches that need 
neither sugar nor cream, and chicken dinners and 
barbecues that beat anything you ever tried before. 
If you have not, your brethren, your friends, and 
those who need a good fellow for a friend urge, insist, 
DEMAND that you start it NOW, and be sure to 
be there. 

ATLANTA— July Ilth to 16th, 1921 

WRITE 

ROSS A. JOHNSON, 

63 North Pryor St., 
ATLANTA, GA. 


L1LI.AN MAY WAINWRIGHT 

Twelve months old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Wainwright, 
ol Trenton, N. J. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine — news- 
paper for the Deaf. Edited by 
Joseph Hep worth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four page monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer to send 
a dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


Harry A. Watts, Jr., 3H years old grandson and inseparable 
companion of Mrs. C. J. Jackson, of Atlanta, (ia. This little 
boy, although blessed with perfect hearing and speech, is quite 
an expert in the use of the sign language 


Types of Children of Deaf 
Parents 
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In the World of the Deaf 


Compiled by Ada Studt 






The deaf of Toronto have subscribed 
the sum of $25,876 for the purpose of 
building a church of their own. The 
congregation is Lutheran. So far as we 
remember the deaf Lutherans of Milwau- 
kee and Faribault are the only ones that 
have their own churches. The Epicopa- 
lians have their own churches in Chica- 
go, New York City, Philadelphia, and we 
believe Wheeling. — Hawkeye. 

“So far as social organization exists 
among the deaf, it is built upon the sign 
language, and is maintained by its use, 
■which brings them together and makes co- 
operation possible. Were it not for the 
sign language there would be no more co- 
operation among the deaf than among the 
blind. It is the sign language that has 
.made possible for the deaf, clubs, societies, 
reunions, sermons and lectures. For talk- 
ing with the deaf give me the good old 
reliable signs and limit me not.” — Dr. J. 
W. Sutler. 


For some time past Mr. Cadwalader 
Washburn has been pursuing his art 
work at Santa Barbara, Cal. Word has 
come from him recently that he is making 
preparations for departure to India for 
an indefinite stay. In his letter he sent 
a check for life membership in the Min- 
nesota Association of the Deaf. We are 
g;lad to have his name on our list per- 
manently, and we can feel that, where- 
•ever he may be on the face of the earth, 
he is still one of us in spirit. Our good 
wishes will accompany him to the Orient. 
— Minnesota Companion. 


Miss Regina Olson was recently drop- 
ped from the clerical force of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, not because she 
was inefficient, nor because there was no 
work for her to do, but because the war 
is nearly over (it ends the Fourth of 
March), and the Republican outs must 
justify their charges of extravagance 
against the Democratic ins, and cut down 
remorselessly, even if they have to make 
it up next winter in a huge deficiency bill. 
But it has not been a misfortune for Re- 
gina: it has opened the door to a better 
berth in the State Department, where 
her gifts have freer scope and where 
■she finds her college training, especially 
in foreign language, a stepping stone 
to higher rating and greater pay. — Buff 
and Blue. 

Miss Olson was for a time a teacher 
a: the Mississippi school. We are glad 
to hear of her promotion. 

Lon Chaney, character actor, who first 
came into prominence through his work in 
"“The Miracle Man,” is to be featured in 
stories especially selected to give him free 
play to his special gift. Chaney’s port- 
rayal of the legless villian in “The Penal- 
ty ” just released, has brought the chance 
to the actor to become a star. He is to re- 
ceive hereafter a salary of $75,000 a year, 
whereas, only a year or two ago, he was 
satisfied with about $3,000 annually. 

A bit of personal history adds interest 
to the actor’s rise. One probable reason 
Mr. Chaney has such a remarkable power 


of facial expression is that both his par- 
ents were mutes. From infancy he re- 
sorted to panromime as the best means 
of making his wants known to them. His 
maternal grandmother’s three children 
were all mutes, and it was through her 
efforts that the Deaf and Dumb Institute 
at Colorado Springs was established. 


Charles C. Colehour is spending his time 
plesantly and profitably at his parental 
home at Battle Lake, Minn. He is keeping 
up his art studies through a correspon- 
dence school. He also spends much of his 
time reading. He has a nice fireplace 
and a five and 9 half foot book shelf a- 
round it. His home is called San Juan, 
in memory of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Spanish war. Both Charles and his fath- 
er were ardent admirers of that great and 
good man. Charles explains why his mid- 
dle name is Catlin. It was his mother’s 
maiden name, and is the name of a distin- 
guished New England family who played 
an important part in the early history of 
New England. In the well-known book, 
“The Boy Captives of Old Deerfield,” a 
copy of which is in our school library, men- 
tion is made of Charles’s great grandfa- 
ther, Mr. John Catlin. Other ancestors of 
Charles are mentioned in stories of old 
New England and of historic Deerfield. 
— Minnesota Companion. 

A travelling man who calls on printing 
firms was here a few days ago, trying to 
engage some of our hoys for employing 
friends of his in the cities. He says such 
a scarcity of workmen in this craft was 
never known and his friends are willing 
to pay big wages at the very start to 
young fellows who have a fair knowledge 
of the elementary work of the craft, and 
give promise of developing into good 
printers. We could not help him ; the 
graduates of this office already have ex- 
cellent positions and those who finish in 
June have made other arrangements. We 
have several boys in the Standard office 
whom our visitor would have been glad 
to engage, two or three linotype operators 
being among the number, but they have 
not finished their school course, and wise- 
ly decline to surrender their opportunity 
of a better education for the sake of the 
money they can earn at this time. The 
knowledge that their services are in such 
demand, however, has had a stimulating 
effect on the boys, and they are showing 
increased interest in their shop work. 

— Kentucky Star. 

Mr. Harry Stark, of Pierce, Neb., is the 
latest addition to the Omaha deaf colony. 
He is printer by occupation, and has se- 
cured employment with the Burkley Print- 
ing Co. He is seriously thinking of enter- 
ing Gallaudet College next fall. He is 
one of the best all-around athletes the 
Nebraska School has ever turned out. 
Later, he left for Akron, O., on the I7th 
i 11 st. 

Mr. Isaac Wittwer bought a high-pow- 
ered Buick auto last summer and made a 
tour in Nebraska, Colorado and Kansas. 
He came back on time for the convention 


of the Nebraska Association of the Deaf, 
August 15, 1919. He enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only deaf person in Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Omaha who has visited 
nearly every state in the union. He works 
as a barber in Council Bluffs. He is a 
confirmed and 'well-to-do bachelor. Oh, 
look, girls ! 

Robert McCoy, of Naper, Neb., sends 
his subscription as usual and says he is 
still running a barber shop successfully. 
His oldest son, Robert, is a rural mail car- 
rier at $145 per month and his youngest 
son, Jesse, is a drayman at Verdei, Neb., 
and receives $80 per month. It pays to be 
industrious and raise boys as well. 

— Hawkeye. 


Nebraska has a new day school law for 
deaf children. In section 5 we find these 
lines: “The so-called “oral” system 
shall be taught by such teachers, and if 
after a fair trial of nine months, any 
such children shall for any reason be un- 
able to learn such oral method then no 
further expense shall be incurred in the 
effort to teach such child, so unable to 
learn such oral method, in such primary 
schools.” 

It is such open class legislation that no 
court will sustain it if a test case is 
made. It says that the state will furnish 
money to educate deaf children at 
home by one method only. It implies 
that if a child can not be taught by the 
oral method at home it must be sent to 
the state srfiool where the manual method 
is in part used. 

But this is even worse discrimination 
than the first. Two neighbors may each 
have a deaf child. One is bright, with 
good vision, and can in a certain meas- 
ure learn to speak and read the lips. 
The other may be mentally deficient or 
have poor vision, either of which will in- 
terfere with its learning to read the lips. 
The law says to the parents of the bright 
child, you may educate it at home and 
the state will pay its teacher, but it says 
to the parents of the other child, the state 
will not furnish a teacher at home. 

We have in the Ohio school two pupils 
from the same family, one being success- 
fully taught by the oral method, but the 
other had to go to the manual depart- 
ment. Under such a law the parents 
could keep the one child at home but 
would be compelled to send the other 
away. This is so manifestly unjust that 
we rise in the defense of all deaf chil- 
dren and their parents. The question of 
oral or manual teaching is not involved. 
It is a question of the child.: Far beyond 
any method however effective is the child 
and are all deaf children. 

The Ohio day school law wisely pro- 
vides that when deaf children in the day 
schools can not be successfully taught by 
the oral method they may be transferred 
to a manual class in a separate building. 
This leaves the orally taught children by 
themselves where they can have practise 
in speech and lip reading. It gives the 
manually taught children the same privi- 
lege of being educated in the home school 
and treats all deaf children alike. 

There are a number of day schools for 
the deaf throughout the country presided 
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over by well educated and intelligent 
. deaf men and women and doing an ex- 
cellent work. The parents of the chil- 
dren in those schools desire that they be 
taught by the manual method. They are 
satisfied with the results. Under a law 
like the one passed in Nebraska these 
schools would be destroyed and the pu- 
pils would have to leave their homes to 
attend school. In the same city is an 
oral school. They use the oral method 
and they are satisfied with the results. 
This school may remain. 

We do not pretend to claim that any 
such law intended such discrimination. 
The fact of the matter is that the mem- 
bers of legislatures know nothing about 
the conditions or the methods of educat- 
ing the deaf. They are anxious to make 
such laws as are recommended by res- 
ponsible people who are interested and 
who are supposed to know. Neither do 
we mean to condemn the intentions of 
these enterprising parents of deaf chil- 
dren who brought about the enactment of 
such a law. They did not know. They 
acted without full information. By and 
by some of their children will fail in the 
oral method. Their teachers will recom- 
mend that they be sent to the state 
school. They will then understand. — 
Ohio Chronicle. 


WOMEN UNDERGROUND 

Mrs. J. R. Forbes, the well-known wo- 
man traveler, who lately returned to En- 
gland after wandering for several 
months from Moscow to Syria, tells a 
story of her discovery of a tribe of wo- 
men who live underground. They are to 
be found in the caves of the Tripoli 
mountains and come up, says Mrs. 
Forbes, only once in the course of their 
lives. That is when they marry and 
change their abode for that of their hus- 
bands. 

Being continually in their under- 
ground caves, a remarkable change takes 
place in their appearance. They become 
very white in the face, and their eyes be- 
come dark and brilliant. As they grow 
older they are seized with passion for 
dyeing their hair with henna. In the 
daylight these women are almost blind ; 
in fact, they stagger about as though un- 
der the influence of drink. Their houses 
are spacious enough for them to keep all 
their live stock underground, including 
their camels. — London Opinion. 


DEAF MAN WINS PRIZE 

How polite are the people of Boston 
and vicinity ? 

The Boston Post has a reporter on the 
streets every day endeavoring to find out, 
and the most polite, most courteous per- 
son discovered each day is given $50 
cash. 

Each day, until further notice, the Po- 
liteness Reporter of the Post will search 
for politeness and each day someone will 
be rewarded by a gift of $50. 

Any act' of politeness, whether shown 
toward the Post man or toward any other 
person in the presence of the Post man, 
may be considered the most polite act the 
reporter sees that day and as such will be 
rewarded by the $50 gift. 

Anthony Chodwick, 19-year-old deaf 
and dumb resident of Randolph and a 
student at a deaf and dumb school in 
Boston received $50 Politeness Award 
when he picked up a handkerchief which 
the Politeness Reporter had dropped and 
came running after the reporter to return 
it. 

This act of courtesy was accentuated 


by the fact that Chodwick was unable to 
call after the reporter in order to return 
the handkerchief and, when he picked it 
up, must have realized that he would 
have to run nearly half a block before it 
could be returned. The reporter was on 
Washington street, about midway be- 
tween Bromfield and School, when, in 
pulling a glove from his overcoat pocket, 
the handkerchief fluttered, unoticed to the 
sidewalk. He had reached School street 
when he felt a tap on the shoulder, and 
Chodwick, smiling amiably, returned the 
derelict ’kerchief, pointing meanwhile to 
his lips to signify that he could not talk. 

The reporter pulled out a sheet of pa- 
per and wrote: “Why did you bother to 
pick it up?” Chodwick continued his 
pleasant smile and shrugged his should- 
ers, as if to say: “Why shouldn’t I?” 

The reporter wrote on his pad that the 
$50 Politeness Award went to Chodwick 
and the latter made a valient attempt to 
express his delight. His grin was visible 
all over his face — but the attempted 
laugh was simply a gurgle, and the re- 
porter was glad that the politest person 
was one so unfortunate and who obviously 
needed the fifty so much. — Boston Post. 


gmnnpsibe Club 

Grant Hall, Fourth Floor 

730 Grant Ave. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Visitors Welcome 


Saturday evenings except first of 
each month 

Address; 

TAGEE. SAMUELSON, Sccy. 

1415 Dewey Ave. 


BENEVOLENT fOCIETY FOR THE 
DEAF OF AMERICA 

* Headquarters. 

Hartford, Conn, U. S. A. 

WHY YOU SHOULD JOIN 
Because it is the first established Benefi- 
cial Society for the Deaf in America. 
Because it has never in the 23 years of its 
life, failed to meet any of its financial or 
fraternal obligations. 

Because the monthly payments, such as dues 
etc., are the lowest of any beneficial or- 
ganization in existence for the benefits gained, 
while the rates are determined on a basis of 
standard statistical averages instead of the 
age basis. 

Because it has stood the test of 23 years 
when the membership are few and never 
saw failure. 

Because it is the first Beneficial Society for 
the Deaf in America wherein the ladies 
enjoy the same privileges and rights as the 
men. 

Because the objects and the work of the 
Society are instructive, helpful, and enjoy- 
able, 

MEMBERSHIP 

Open to all deaf citizens of the United States 
of white race between the ages of 18 and 55 
years of sound body and mind. 

INITIATION FEE FIVE DOLLARS 
1921 OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 1921 
President, Guy L. Bonham, 194 Park Road, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Vice President, Dana B. Taylor, Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

Secretary, Mrs. Lena Waters, 26 Kelsey St, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer, Ernest Smith, 65 Garden St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The Society, at the January meeting, decided 
to reduce the initiation fee to three dollars 
($3.00) for a period of six months ending on 
second Saturday in June, 1921. 

For particulars. Rates, etc., write Secretary 
of law committees. 

PAUL C. MEACHAM. 

46 Nesbit Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


INVESTMENT 

BONDS 

I take pleasure in offering the 
facilities of our Investment Ser- 
vice and Statistical Depart- 
ments. 

As members of the New York, 
Boston and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes, we execute orders 
thereon and elsewhere in all 
classes of bonds. 

I desire to be of assistance 
in furnishing information as to 
bonds and contemplated invest- 
ments. 

Enquiries are invited, and I 
shall be glad to be of service. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
18 West 107th Street, 
New York City. 


Correspondent of 

Lee, Higginson Company. 



PACH 


PHOTOGRAPHER 



TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 


III BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 







TRAIN YOUR BOYS ON REAL MACHINES 

—NOT TOYS 

When they have completed their training, your boys expect to be equipped with suffi- 
cient practical and theoretical knowledge to enable them to secure good postions in 
their chosen trade. 

The tools on which they receive their training should, therefore, be the same as are used 
in the commercial world. 

Fay-Egan “LIGHTNING” Line Woodworking Machines are used in all the lead- 
ing plants and manual training schools throughout the world. 

Aside from their pedagogical value, the “fool-proof” and “safety-first” features and long 
wearing qualities make them indispensible and cheaper in the long run for technical 
work. 


No. 330 Variety Saw 


No. 316 “Lightning” Hand Planer and Jointer 
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No. 2 “Lightning” Surfacer 


No. 50 Special 36" Band Scroll 
Saw, Fitted with Iron Doors, 
and Wire Mesh Guard. 


No. 400-A Manual Training Lathe 


J. A. FAY & EGAN CO. 

WORLDS OLDEST A LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOOD-WORKING MACHINERY 
THE " LIGHTNING LINE" ESTABLISHED 1830 

168-188 WEST FRONT ST., CINCINNATI , OHIO 



